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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


FIFTY YEARS ON. 


r. : 


■i '■ ■ ! 

: 1 1 ' 


Rosemary Ashton is the author or George Eliot, 1983, 

Antony Beevor's History of the Spanish Civil War was published in 1982. 

Stanley Booth's The True Adventures of The Rolling Stones is published this week. 

Nicola Bradbury is the author of Henry James: The later novels, 1980. 

Raymond Callahan’s books include The East India Company and Army Reform 1783-1798, 1973. 

Nicholas Canny is currently completing From Reformation to Restoration: Ireland 1534-1660 for the Helicon 
History of Ireland paperback series. 

Mosco earner's books include Puccini, I9S8. 

John Carswell's books include The Exile: A memoir of Ivy Litvinov, 1 983 . 

J. M. CockJng’s Proust: Collected essays on the writer and his an was published in 1983. 
babel Colegate's novels include The Shooting Party. 1981 . 

Maurice Cranston is Professor of Political Science at (he London School of Economics. 

Georg Elsler is a Viennese artist and hook-illu&i rator. 

Ernes! Gellner's most recent book . Nations and Nationalism , appeared in 1983. 

John N. Gray's Hayek on Liberty was published last year. 

A. David Jones is a lecturer In Psychology at the London School of Economics. 

Jonathan Kea tea's Handel: The man and his music has just been published, 

Michael R. Marruj is co-author of Vichy France and the Jews, 1982. 

Adam Mars- Jones is the editor ot Mae West is Dead : Recent Lesbian and Gay Fiction, 1983. 

Robert Bernard Martin's biography of Edward FitzGerald will be reviewed in next week's TLS. 

Roger Mettam's Images of Ponvr: Social and political propaganda in the France of Louts XIV will be 
published shortly. 

Stephen MUIa's natural history series. Nature In Us Place , is currently being shown on Irish television. 
Thomas A. Sebeok is editor-in-chief of the International Encyclopedic Dictionary of Semiotics. 

Christopher SJuckle is reader in Modern Languages of South Asia at the University of London. 

Austin Woolrych's Soldiers and Statesmen will be published later this year. 


The TLS of March 7, 1935, carried Edmund 
Blunders review of A Hope for Poetry by Cecil 
Day Lewis . 

"The poet makes timeless legends out of our 
mortal, savage dust; and he can also give blood 
and bones to a myth." In this spirit Words- 
worth and Coleridge long ago combined 
forces; and to this dictum, among others in Mr 
Day Lewis's book, the recommender of our 
most recent poets might well call the attention 
of those who remain suspicious and perhaps 
alarmed. Mr Day Lewis is prominent among 
those whose work he discusses, and speaks 
accordingly with authority; his exposition con- 
tains much to indicate a vigorous recurrence 
rather than a revolutionary experiment. Be- 
tween the progressive menaces of psychologic- 
al allusion, even the tones of his criticism recall 
the pleasing reveries of old-world lecturers in 
this subject. “The works of great poets blaze 
with light from every storey. But one single 
window so illuminated can justify a life's work, 
while a thousand structures of graceful design 
are vain and void without that fiery occupant.” 
We may hear, in the very innovations of the 
new critic, something like the voice of Victo- 
rian optimism striving not to be put out by 
industrial surroundings: speaking of poetry 
"making mortal fields elysian, taking colour 


from the sun and variety from the eanh ‘ 
gorgeous against thunder-clouds, at home obi, \ 
on the rubbish-heap and the railway embank. 
meni, evading without effort the net of tht 
logician and the killing-bottle of the psyctolj*. 

ist” At the outset of this study, batedon 

the work of Mr W. H. Auden, Mr Stephen 
Spender and several others now associated 
with them . Mr Day Lewis points to tradition, li 
is a selected tradition: "I have claimed Hop- 
kins, Owen und Eliot os our immediate anas- 
tors.”. . . . The three ancestors, who exhibit 
such wide differences, ore alike in being (poeti- 
cally) "examples of younger sons who could 
not stay at home.” A vivid definition, and a 
useful; though the reader will reflect that every 
new poet who is worth the name has "set out 
for Lyonnesse" by his own path. Swinburne, 
Meredith, Francis Thompson, "B. V. H anda 
score besides look very much like “younger 
sons.” However, the group for whom Mr Day 
Lewis speaks has made a choice, and has found 
suggestion, imaginative and technical, in the 
three poets named. . . . These being the ances- 
tors, it cannot be remarkable that their succes- 
sors present some difficulty of style to the read- 
er who has found Hopkins exceedingly subtle, 
Owen profoundly ironical, and Mr Eliot sur- 
passsingly allusive. . . . 
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A life behind a screen 


Jerome H. Buckley 


ROBERT BERNARD MARTIN 

With Friends Possessed : A life of Edward ^ 

; FitzGerald , 

313pp. Faber. £17.50. 

; 0 571 13462 9 31 

Near the end of his long life, Laurence Hous- d 
:• man predicted that by its centenary in 1959 f( 

‘Edward FitzGerald's version of the Rubdiy&t t) 
would “almost certainly have lasted better than c 

In Memoriam The fulsome centenary praise 

■ of FitzGerald's poem testified indeed to its j, 

! enduring popularity, if rather less explicitly f 

\ than we might wish to its intrinsic worth. Since r 

that time some selections of FitzGerald’s prose ( 
have appeared, a number of short scholarly ( 
articles, and the letters in four splendid 
[■ volumes, edited by A. M. and A. B. Terhune- , 

but no sustained assessment of the man and the 

1 lasting place of his RubdiytU. Meanwhile, a 
continuing and vigorous recovery of -Tennyson 
; ' has left us little doubt about Uie strength and 
‘ durability of In Memoriam. Robert Bernard 
5 ! Martin, who wrote a memorable biography of 
’ Tennyson published five years ago, now turns 
!• his attention to a full-length portrait of Ftlz- 
*• Gerald. Though too acute to repeat Hous- 
man’s invidious comparison, he invites our 
reappraisal both of the poem, which he re- 
spects, and the poet, who commands his affec- 
; • lion. 

■ With Friends Possessed supplements rather 

!: than supersedes Professor A. M. Terhune 's 

; 1947 Life of Edward FitzGerald. Terhune's 

[■■■■ , book offers more factual detail about Fitz- 
.k Gerald’s career, his work habits and reading, 

•\ r his study of languages, his sources arid the 
. [. pains of translation, his occasional rhymes, his 

.' editorial projects, his dealings with publishers 
and his reputation. If openly sympathetic and 
■ even at times apologetic, Terhune remains for 
the most part non- judgmental, refusing to 
' speculate on possible motives or stifled emo- 
tions of which we have no direct evidence, 
j . Though he questions a few minor details in 

[ the Terhune life, Martin is less concerned with 

l j' emending the record or amassing new data 
-{'•..than with a fresh interpretation of available 
L'." fact and statement. Eager to destroy “a sen- 
timentalized image”, he rejects what he calls 
"the ‘Old Fitz’ approach" of most previous 
t biographies. Since he wishes FitzGerald to 
speak for himself, he quotes freely from the 
•f Terhune edition of the letters. But in doing so 
j; ; he pauses frequently to read between the lines, 

/ to explore the implications of what is said and, 

Sj more especially, what is left unsaid. The sub- 
, K j ject, though still erratic, is no longer simply the 
lovable eccentric with tender heart and gener- 
.. P>.: /pus purser but now rather a person of contra-' 

• ;.fi j; fictions, hidden . drives and frustrated im- 
. pulses, a man whose “complications" of nature 
,T'/ must be recognized and assessed. 

,1 C. With a talent for descriptive analysis, Martui 
. . animates an apparently uneventful career 1 , 

'■El /from a lonely childhood, through an. emo- 
; tonally hungry maturity,, to a premature old 
' (evident as early as fifty).' Hd presents 

, j^ y.kbatp impressions of places and settings: the 
' §7$ ™ an y family residences, Cambridge in the 
.‘ I® 18305, the Suffolk landscape, the countryside 
«kr- •, near Bedford, thd docks at Lowestoft. He gives 
V • ■/• ^ a c * ear view of FitzGerald’s muddled father, 
i-V an amusing account of his half-mad brother, 

* \ and a particularly vivid picture of his flam-. 

/L boyant mother, one of the richest commoners 
a It hi the kingdom, an ostentatious , vulgar woman 

£ho rode.from her Bredfield house to London 
rt a “glittering yellow carriage drawn by four 
lerfectly-matched black horses", and who, 
vhen visitfrig. her Irish estate, had herself 
vafted royally across^the river to the strains or 
\yenty-faur musician's on i barge. Against this 
background Fi tzGerald himself appea«_to 
joth misfit anJ paradox, the shy, recluse With 
hany friends, the affluent man of slovenly 
iress and frugal diet, living parsimoniously, 
fet often quixotic ip Ws extravagant charities, 

■ The letters, eyeq jn the first selection (1889) , 

S abundantly reveal the intensity of FitzGerald $ 
friendships, but noohe, ! think, before Martin 
hqs.sofelosely examined his sexual preferences. 
Fhom the beginning, y^ leam, he, bad great 
feed pf'raaie co'mpaniopship. a demand often 
gxceedipg thi respotfBe.. At boarding-sebpol 
mi- infatuations expressed; ^ pethaps .no ntpre 

Ik 1.' A « /lQrMkrin0£^ 


and later his solicitude sometimes proved 
burdensome or embarrassing. Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Carlyle and James Spedding all en- 
joyed his company, yet were reluctant to be 
distracted for long from their own literary 
labours, work which he more often than not 
attacked as a rival for his attentions. When 
rebuffed by his peers, he told his correspon- 
dents - in superlatives - of his discovery of 
remarkable younger men. In William Kenwor- 
thy Browne he was sure he had found the ideal 
country gentleman, sporting, extroverted, 
physically robust. Edward Cowell, who taught 
him Persian, seemed to him indubitably the 
most promising scholar of the age. The mar- 
riages of one and then the other brought him 
disappointment and a sense of desertion he 
could not wholly conceal. But then, after a 
pathetic search for company among sailors and 
fishermen, he found the bluff, hard-drinking 
Posh Fletcher, who looked, he said, “exactly 
like one of the Phidian Marbles dressed In blue 


his brutal remarks about his wife’s bulk and 
bearing made to friends both before and after 
what Martin calls a “remarkably good-nat- 
ured” separation. We may say only that his 
apparent distaste for the feminine cnlers his 
judgment of women writers, his dissatisfaction 
with Jane Austen, his dismissal of George Eliot 
as “that dreadful Evans”, and, above all. his 
insensitive comment on Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (which Martin apparently thought 
too familiar to quote): 

Mrs Browning's Death is rather a relief to me, 1 must 
say: no more Aurora Lcighs, thank God! A Woman 
of real Genius, I know: but what is the upshot of it 
all? She ami her Sex had better mind the Kitchen and 
their Children; and perhaps the Poor: except in such 
things as little Novels, they only devote themselves 
to what Men do much better , leaving that which Men 
do worse or not at all. 

With such condescension in mind, we must 
think it a curious act of ironic self-abasement 
that on occasion FitzGerald resorted to femi- 
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Trowsets and Guernsey Jacket: with a like 
grandeur of character to line this Outside; only J 
his Hands are those of Michel Angelb's Statues , 

. By this paragon he : let himself be : / 
shamelessly exploited and cheated in a joint; , 
Herring business. Nevertheless, he commls- \ • 
stoned Samuel Laurence to paint Posh’s por- . 
trait, for He' declared him worthy to stand be- i 
side Thackeray add Tennyson as one of, the.: . 
three greatest men he Had ever known. Martin, ■ 
rightly looks askance at such ardours but re- ?: 
cards the unselfcodsdbus language of devo-; 
tioii, repeated to many frietids, as itself. evl-' ; 
dence 6f FitzGerald!s -“.essenttal inpocepce , / 
and concludes that "flwre.is no absolute proof ! . 

; that he had any physical relations in his entire : . r 

'life”, ' •• ■• ! 1 '■ ■'* 

. : Bit’ if his attraction 1 to hrtep; remains ambl- , , 
aulus, to's treatment bf women as a thrwt to ... 

: hip independence ia disttdsslpgly clear, {t; is ;■ ' 
; ' difficult rtd rafiortalize jiis .diknial ( short-lived • 

• Carriage to Lucjf Tashly. promised, . 

iundertaken in bad Wthff and presumably un- 

i r- • . . j i ^ j !» I« UnV>l4i>cri1l fn i<nnXniM 


nine pseudonyms or spoke of himself as a 
‘.‘dowager” or as “an' idle fellow* ot a very, 
ladylike turn of sentiment". 

■ All in :all, the attitudes towards either sex, • 
the attracHon and the repulsion alike, largely ' , 
expressed i n word ra ther t han act, suggest a " 
fear of ^irect commltinent. a retreat from real » 
passion, a ; characteristic desire for safely dis- 
tanced observation. FitzGerald protected f\\* 
iensibllities by selddm returning to scenes br- 
pasl pleasure, by declining invitations to social i 
gatherings, oven by refusing to attend family . 
funerals,; A? he grew older, he preferred to 
; corpmunicate bjf letter rather than .visit. His 
friends apparently accepted his crotchets and 
r discounted his prejudices. They oven learned 
to ignore his. uownpte d advice nnd hostile judg- 
ments of their later , work, for they knew that 
the ' dock of his literary enthusiasms had 
«. stopped early and that his deepest delight, as in 
Tennyson's poems before 1842, was largely \6 
reminisce. HS read widely throughout his life 
but showed little concern vnth ew^ ppjlltics 
or reH irious cont^yejtsy^tl^a^lh^f 


ce, or the great world beyond his own narrow 
corner. Sometimes he lost touch for long inter- 
vals with persons he really cared for; seven 
months after Jane Carlyle's death, which every 
national newspaper had noticed, he wrote to 
Carlyle asking him to report on her health. His 
remoteness, however, was the sanction for vir- 
tually all his letter-writing, which, along with 
his translating, was the chief occupation of his 
mature years. 

FitzGerald's letters reveal his oddities and 
limitations, but at their best wholly transcend 
wilful caprice. Many of them must have en- 
deared the man to his correspondents, for each 
naturally adapts tone and content to the dis- 
position of the recipient, and all ring true with 
the sound of the voice behind them. On such a 
base the legend of “Old Fitz“ was inevitably 
established. The letters demonstrate mastery 
of a middle prose, unhurried, flexible, with 
ease of metaphor and simile, vivid without 
strain or calculated cleverness, urbanely allu- 
sive without parade of erudition. Through 
them FitzGerald devised for himself n newllfe- 
in-language, free from the demands of direct 
personal engagement. “I pretend", he said, “to 
no Genius, but to Taste, which, according to 
my aphorism, is the feminine of Genius." But it 
was actunliy a taste for style rather than, as he 
liked to suppose, an infallible critical discern- 
ment. 

Apart from the letters, which Martin consi- 
ders “his finest legacy to English literature", 
most of FitzGerald's writings displayed the 
taste of the imitator or adaptor rather than the 
genius of the invcntOT. Just as he sought to 
improve the old paintings in his collection by 
touching up or even cutting up the canvas, so, 
when preparing a memorial volume of Bernard 
Barton's verse, he did not hesitate to revise or 
rewrite infelicitous tines and stanzas. His 
renditions of Spanish, Greek and Persian mas- 
terpieces likewise often drastically altered - 
transformed rather than merely translated - 
the originals. His Six Drowns of CnMerdn sank 
what he considered an uncongenial lofty bom- 
bast into a flattened pseudo-Shakespcarean 
blank verse. His Agamemnon, though more 
■ faithful to its source, deleted much of the Aes- 
chylean text, and his Downfall and Dealh of 
King Oedipus dispensed with whole scenes and 
• some major characters to pack two of Sopho- 
cles' tragedies Into one. Similarly his Saldmdn 
and Absdl greatly abridged J Ami's allegory, 
and his Bird Parliament seduced by ihtee-quar- 
tere Att&r's andent fable. Alt of these literary 
exercises served a single vicarious purpose; all 
permitted self-expression through the screen 
of another writer’s creative energy. 

Far more successful than any of these other 
adaptations, the Rubdiydt provided the “trans- 
lator” not only with the protective distance he 
desired but also with the opportunity for iden- 
tification with or at least for the voicing of, 
sentiments and ideas be could personally en- 
dorse.. Beginning with Edward Cowell, orien- 
'taiists have questioned the literal accuracy of 
FitzGerald’s version, his introducing images 
not found in any extant manuscripts, and bis 
refusal ,10 consider that the real, Omair 

• Khayyfiin may have been more the Sufi mystic 
' ! and the allegorist than the English poem allows 

us to suspect. But (6 most readers such object 
tion£ have been of little consequence, for the 
a • Rubdlydt, as FitzGerald has reshaped it, is djs- 
y. . tihetiy his own, and we must hear its strangely 

• haunting melody only on his terms. In the Per- 
t, - sian it is scarcely a 1 poem at all, but rather a 
ly ' , ! . sequence of aphorisms or wise ?nd sometimes 
a '• witty epigrams, alphabetically arranged, each 
al - • rubdi, or quatrain, designed as a separate uuU. : 
s- As reconstituted, the scattered stanzas,’ by. a a 
Is ; process of reduction , expansion and rearrange- 
bfff mcni, have become a discursive monologue, 
al • still loosely ordered but now set in one garden 
ly . (no such setting Is mentioned in the original) 
to and following the course of a single day frqm 
lia - early morning to moonrise. And the speaker: 
id Has here acquired a new dramatic personality: . 
ed "He begins”, - said FitzGerald, “with Dawn 
lg- pretty sober and contemplative; then as. he 
iat i thinks and drinks . grows savage, blasphemous 
ad • etc:, and then again sobers down into melan- 

i in choly at Nightfall .” The new Oma r Is less ama- 

tb lory than bis prototypd, arid more obsessed 
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attitudes. One rubdi, as literally rendered by 
Edward. Heron- Allen, reads: 

In that palace where Bahrfitn grasped the wine- 
_ cup. 

The foxes whelp, and the lions take their rest; 
Bahrfim who was always catching wild asses, - 
Today behold that the grave has caught Bahrdm. 

Unable to reproduce a Persian pun on “catch" 
and “grave", FitzGerald transforms the stanza, 
without sacrificing its irony but with sensitive 
regard for the euphonies of his own language: 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 

deep: 

And Bahrfim, that great Hunter- the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 

Elsewhere, from half a stanza (“Thou art not 
treasure, O heedless dunce! that thou / They 
hide in the earth and then dig up again"), he 
fashions for his Omaran effective English pun, 
with a kind of metaphysical wit playing on the 
Latin ‘‘aureate" in a context of Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables: 

And those who husbanded the Golden Orain, 

And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 

Alike to no such aureate Earth are turned 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 

As between these two quatrains, so throughout 
the sequence, within the fixed aaba rhyme 
scheme, FitzGerald achieves variety of move- 
ment and syntax, adapted to his Omar’s chang- 
ing moods. None of his effects is random or 
accidental, from the skilful placing of resonant 
proper names to the reworking of the ancient 
carpe diem motif. Justly proud of bis crafts- 
manship, he told Cowell, “My Translation will 
interest you from its Form, and also in many 
respects in its Detail-, very unliteral as it is.*’ But 
when he found the poem on first publication 
almost completely ignored, he complained, “I 
hardly know why I print any of these things, 
which nobody buys, and I scarce now see the 
few I give them to." 

Within ten years, however, thanks first of all 
to the enthusiasm of Rossetti and Swinburne, 


Ambassador into champion 


David Bromwich 


^ with whom FitzGerald had. no. sympathy, the 
? .placeot theRHhrfiydt was already well assured. 

- Eventually.it gained unimagined popularity, 
and one of its warmest tributes came from 
Tennyson (who had no reason to fear competi- 
tion with In Memortam) in the dedication of 
“Tiresuis” to “Old Fitz", praising 

your golden Eastern lay 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well; 

A planet equal to the sun 
Which cast it, that large infidel 
Your Oinar ... 

In effect the poem stands as a bridge be- 
tween the Romantic hedonism of 'The Lotos- 
Eaters” and the less robust retreat of Ernest 
Dowson and the Victorian Decadents. For his . 

: oWn part Tennyson had long since repudiated 
his early will to escape from a disheartening 
world into a sensuous art. Now, though. lm- • 
pressed by FitzGerald’s eloquence; he felt it : 

necessary to resist Omar’s sceptical rationalism 

- as we may gather from "The Ancient Sage”, 
where the idealist rebuts verses by a young 
aesthete that read like n parody of the 
Rubdlydt. None the less, the very fact that its : 
message seemed to require refutation should 
indicate the extent to which the mood of the ■ 

. English , Omar matched the malaise of the late /' ' 
iuheteonth century. It Was; After all, as Fitz- ' ■’ 
%rald iald, "«t desperate sort of Thing, iuiftjr- : • 

.. ftlnatel^ found at .the bottom' of all! thinking . - 

vMeflVfoiodS, but made Mutifc of". 


LEONIDAS M. JONES 
The Life of John Hamilton Reynolds 
371pp. University Press of New England; 
distributed by Trevor Brown Associates. £30. 
087451 293 X 

The son of a writing-master, John Hamilton 
Reynolds (1794-1852) sought fame as a writer 
and nearly found it. In 1813 he composed a 
long poem, Safie, modelled on Byron's The 
Giaour. Byron accepted the compliment and 
allowed the poem to be dedicated to him. 
Thus, at the age of twenty, Reynolds's official 
apprenticeship came to an end. But he retained 
in some measure the feelings of an apprentice, 
and kept up his search for a mastery in others 
which he could not feel in himself. In 1814 he 
shifted his allegiance to Wordsworth, became a 
convert to truth and nature, and published The 
Eden of Imagination. Wordsworth's patron- 
age, though less warm than Byron’s, was freely 
given at first. Reynolds's next production. The 
Naiad, caused it to be withdrawn, with a firm 
anti-Cockney stricture: “Your fancy is too lux- 
uriant.” In the following decade, poems, re- 
views, parodies, sketches and squibs by 
Reynolds made their way into the Champion, 
the Scots Magazine, the London Magazine, 
and the Yellow Dwarf. He became a disciple of 
Keats in poetry and Hazlitt in prose. But in a 
more general sense, his career itself became a 
living illustration of the Case of the. Contem- 
porary Disciple: 

Silent, I look to Fame: I cannot climb 
To where her temple Is - Not mine the might:- 
I have some glimmering of what is sublime - 
But, ah! it is a most inconstant light. 

It is one thing for a very young poet to utterthis 
sentiment, as Keats did in his sonnet on the 
Elgin Marbles; quite another for a mature poet 
to echo it, as Reynolds does here, after a fair 
, Qumber of successes, Event.uajly, he turned 
from literature to the practice of law, but did 
not prosper there. He would speak at last of 

"that poorobscure- baffled Thing.-Myselfl"; 

and his epitaph describes him simply as the 
friend of Keats. 

Of all Keats's circle, Reynolds gives the im- 
pression of being the easiest company, the one 
to whom, anything could be said without the 
risk of a frown or an uncertain pause. As the 
older man of the two arid the more securely 
middle-class, he was Keats’s benefactor in 
countless small ways. But Keats’s career ad- 
vanced more quickly than Reynolds’s, and that 


helped to establish an equality between them. 
Keats’s letters to Reynolds have a natural 
animation. It may have needed Benjamin 
Haydon to draw out his higher professions of 
faith in genius; and Benjamin Bailey (who was 
something of a prig) to prompt his moral spe- 
culations; and George Keats to inspire his best 
flow of gossip and fancy. But Reynolds was the 
audience he chose for things like his protest 
against the "palpable design" of Wordsworth’s 
egotism, his discussion of poetry as "a mansion 
of many apartments" and of humanity as “n 
grand democracy of forest trees". These letters 
are never teasing, defensive or merely relaxed. 
Keats seems to have felt that Reynolds was 
someone he could trust to see the point of his 
experiments; indeed he planned Isabella to 
appear in a single volume with Reynolds’s 
adaptations of Boccaccio. The only occasional 
friction came from Reynolds's jealousy of 
other friendships. He took an immediate dis- 
like to Fanny Brawne, and discovered a more 
gradual antipathy for “the heartless eternity of 
Mr Leigh Hunt’s indecent discoursings". He 
tried steadily but, as it turned out, vainly to 
"free” Keats from the political risks associated 
with Hunt’s own adherence "to a good, though 
then dangerous Side for a young Poet". 

Reynolds's most appealing qualities, his love 
of poetry, sympathy with the claims of others 
and rather unregulated high spirits, showed to 
memorable effect in a work where their usual 
application was inverted. His “Peter Bell" 
appeared soon after the advertisements for 
Wordsworth’s poem of the same title. It was a 
fine instance of pre-emptive parody, and still 
has the force of an observant criticism. The 
Wordsworthian pretension that Reynolds 
chiefly wishes to expose is that of the artless 
sage. He makes the most, therefore, of the 
possible confusions between a poet's speaking 
as a power of nature and his speaking as a man 
without art: 

I've seen him in the month of August, 

At the wheat-field, hour by hour. 

Picking ear, - by ear, - by ear, - 

Through wind, - and rain, - and sun, - and shower. 

From year, - to year, - to year, - to year. 

This comes close to philistine derision. But 
Reynolds also captures a variety of subtler 
effects; how, for example, the conscious re- 
petitions of the ballads are offered as an ear- 
nest of unconscious naivete: "His duffel cloak 
of wool is made, / His stockings are from stock 
in trade, / His belly’s belted with a belt. " As for 
the mock-Preface, it sustains the appropriate 
mood of Titanic humility. 

On the whole Reynolds’s prose is weakened 
by the parodist’s economy of strengths. It 


In Suits Of Light 

The dragonflies like long low-country churches 
•Of coloured Windows and flashing gilts, 

Of polished pillars add glittering veneers, 

TheiroM and polished robes. - 
The fliirfor-skjn of water and the thin-shelled soul lers, ■' 

The murder-voiced coxswains who are ladies; 

The people arranged on terraces and galleries ; . 
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watches itself conspicuously. Here he i« 1 1 
letter to Haydon, trying out the Cocwj 
carefree manner that he may have helSt* 
tench Keats: “I caught a cold while travel i 
a plague for your Coaches. Night airs arS j 
ess fnends - they say pretty things 71' 
face, and cut one during their flatterv’^i 
joke is a little forced since faithless frie'tKkZ 
not cut one during their flattery; and 0 ^! 
the time to think about it because the i 
words slows the pace just a beat. When Si 
writes on a grander subject, he needs a modd 
directly before him. The rhetorical quesZ ! 
in his sketch of Hamlet are borrowed S 
Hazlitt’s opening paragraph in the CharacZ ! 
of Shakespeare's Plays : “Are not his sayj na : 
become proverbs of the heart, and his thouZ ■ 
the star-light of our minds?" These faults writ i 
large, are the faults of Reynolds’s criticism. Ht : 
will gladly adopt almost any version of “HwX f. 
is Y”. A sentiment, as he considers It, is alwan ; 
“certainly" just, a praise always “very" m-' 
ited. Something is forever "breathing theiii 
of" something else. And so on. There are train 
of Hazlitt’s or Keats's style for which one ca 
acquire a distaste by meeting them in this com- 
pany. 

Still, Reynolds- did justice to the merits oi 
both of his friends, with an eager and unselfish 
partisanship. Hazlitt’s Characters “is the only 
work ever written on Shakespeare, that can be | 
deemed worthy of Shakespeare". Keats's Gm j 
poems, “fresh from nature”, are quoted s}' 
length, and not admired solely for the future ' 
they point to. Reynolds has a freshness of bl- 
own in some articles on "Pulpit Oratory", ud 
in a sketch of a journey to a wrestling m id, r 
which anticipates Hazlitt’s “The Fight” bj [ • 
several months. A cautious dandyism com f 
through in all of these pieces, the last ca ; 
especially, though he spoils it at theend)vilhi 
touch of pedantic condescension: “Incou& 
sion, I do pray and trust, that these mail) ? ' 
sports, which keep alive the courage and da- ■; 
actcr of the lower orders, will not be nsfr 1 
lected . . . .” 7 , 

A very different encounter with msalj ! 
sports formed the transition from ReynoUri 1 
life as a journalist to his life as a solicitor. After ( .. 
the duel in 1821 in which John Scott (of lk 1 
London Magazine) was killed by J. H. Christo ; 

(of Blackwood’s Magazine ), Reynolds took i? j 
the legal defence of Scott's second, P, G. Pat 1 . 
more. It was a queasy business. IncoapeW 
management by the seconds had brought about ; - 
the catastrophe, by protracting the' dud 1 ■ 
beyond a first exchange of shots; ad » 
Reynolds, one feels, would have been mpvd j. 
by the honest chivalry of Christie’s attempl 7; 
spare his opponent: “Mr Scott, you rinjst W* f 
stand there; I see your head above the horizon; £ ; 
you give me an advantage.” But of his refiec- 2 
tions on this trial, as of his legal carwr fa ^ 
general, few memorials have survived. , •- 

Leonidas M. Jones's Life of John J/W * 38 r 
Reynolds makes a plnin and unemphaK f, 
chronicle. It completes Professor Jones 1 * wort 
as the caretaker of Reynolds’s repiitatioA 
which began with good editions of the XdW* 
and Selected Prose, so that any estimate ^ 
offers of Reynolds’s achievement noW ^? 
much to all these sources. To judge by tW 
Jones is interested in Reynolds largely ft* ® 
connection with Keats. The facts groW W7 7 
dense arid minute whertevei 1 Keats is 
picture. As this turns out to-be more lPj^ 
third of the book, and as, ove'r.lhe*^ 
stretch, Reynolds . himself is { * 

; sight of, the result is an. oddly 4 . : 

narrathro.Two chapters on Keats In., I; 

! example, are given more pages thaht^^^-f. 
.tersori Reynolds from 1821 . to, 1839.. Wj 
Keatsia'n facts resemble a scrap of off^RF-} .*■'• - 
. .a bit of eggshell, a ham;rind arid a . 
bread, arranged neatly but without appJJ^ 

, met hod .on a clean platei VVhy should 
‘ on them? Eut in the’ Iafger choice, ftW. ' 

: recovering th e mempry pf an 
.reshuffling ’.the, details. Of. a , celebrated _ |v: 
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STANLEY WOLPERT 
Jlnnah of Pakistan 

421pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 

0195034120 

“Few individuals", writes Stanley Wolpert in 
jlnnah of Pakistan , “significantly alter the 
course of history. Fewer still modify the map of 
the world. Hardly anyone can be credited with 
the creation of a nation-state. Mohammad Ali 
Jlnnah did all three.” Such is the claim Profes- 
sor Wolpert advances at the outset for the sub- 
ject of his biography. Some would demur at the 
description of Pakistan as a nation-stale, but 
contemporaries and historians are remarkably 
in agreement in their attribution to Jinnah of 
responsibility for it. While the sharp edge of 
historical revisionism has touched the reputa- 
tions of Viceroys and Congress leaders, that of 
Quaid-i-Azam, the “Great Leader", remains 
much as it was when, on August 14, 1947, he 
was thus acclaimed on his triumphal progress 
through Karachi, the city of his birth, which he 
had made the capital of the new state. Wolpert 
is content to have it so. He is concerned not to 
question traditional understanding but to lay 
bare the historical foundations on which it 
rests: his comprehensive, scholarly study well 
fulfils its purpose. 

Historians are the beneficiaries or victims of 
their sources, historical biographers most of 
all. In this respect Wolpert had mixed fortunes. 
Inquiries of surviving members of Jinnah’s 
family proved unproductive and among closer 
colleagues M. A. H. Ispahan i alone remained. 
On the other hand Wolpert tells us he had 
access to the “full resources" of the National 
Archives of Pakistan, the Freedom movement 
documentation in Karachi and collected Jin- 
nab papers. There was, however, for a bio- 
grapher a certain imbalance inasmuch as the 
public record is full, the private seemingly thin. 
With a subject as enigmatic as Jinnah this im- 
poses limitations, but is not in itself surprising. 

In life Jinnah was of uncommunicative disposi- 
tion, neither confiding in his wife while she 
lived nor consulting on matters of policy with 
his principal lieutenant, Liaqat Ali Khan, on 
terms even approaching equality. After death 
the veil has not been lifted. Jlnnah did not need 
the lives of great men to remind him that he too 
might leave “letters that he ought to burn'*: he 
never wrote them. In his last years especially, 
when he was- Governor-General of Pakistan, 
his sister Fatima Jinnah was by his side, but 
there is no indication in Wolpert's biography 
that she preserved other than formal records. 

The lacuna in source material on the person- 
al side matters least in Wolpert’s lively and 
original account of Jinnah’s earlier years in 
Bombay - which, though not his birthplace, 
was bis home - and in London, which lie re- 
garded as a second home; so much so indeed 
that he sought adoption as a parliamentary 
candidate in the Labour interest, until discour- 
aged by Ramsay MacDonald, who thought his 
Savjle Row suits .would not predispose a work- 
ing-class electorate in his favour. But in these 
. .years what mattered wpre Jinnah’s formative 
experiences in Indian , communal politics. 
Where did he stand? Esteemed as a man free 
from sectarian prejudice; lie himself stated that 
1 his! fond ambition was to be the “Muslim 

• pokhale", while GdkKale, in a phrase given 
wide currency; by ; Mrs; Sarojinl Naidu, 

■ acclaimed him as “the best ambassador of Hln- 
du-Mustim unity”. Wolpert .wiles that in 

. : 1916V the year of the Luckhow Pact, when the 
Congress and the Muslim League agreed upon 
the' basis of a united demand for self-govern- 
ment, India “under ilrinah’s inspiring lead- 
. ershlp” was advancing ‘'towards & political 
horizon thqfsep tried ablaze with toe golden 
dnwn of ihimihent freeddmV. That is pitching it 
rather high, Ijttt it serves pt least to convey 
' Something pf the- expectations that were so 
. Soon to be tosappolrited. Wolpert is at one vrith 
V tinVah irt attributing respohatylity for jbis tp 
; thiji persQinal incompatitiiHty between him arid 
J. QandhiV as tefiected ih trlftirig as weU as large 
...= matters; The ^hatmf gqve ground for resenl- 

• - 'jri^nt; by gblng oot of liis w&y to emphasize 

- Tlririah’S huriority Mitompiristjan status, Jlnnah 

J iy.:'sj>eairihg Gandhi. ff| te 2 ?* 

-^^VMc.R. Jriyakas;' remarked that Jinriah a 
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at every meeting. It was left to Lord Birkenhead , 
as Secretary of State and no friend of Indian 
aspirations, to restore a measure of harmony by 
his nomination in 1927 of an all-British 
membership of the Simon Commission. 
Congress and League were at one in angry 
resentment of the Raj, with Jinnah strong in his 
recommendation that the Commission be 
boycotted without qualification. “A boycott", 
he insisted, “is a boycott.” 



The semblance of common purpose dis- 
solved once more with the Motilal-Nehru draft 
constitution of 1928 which, in Wolpert’s view, 
afforded conclusive evidence of the Congress 
President's insensitivity to the fears which 
prompted the Muslims to demand minority 
safeguards as the precondition of a united cam- 
paign for dominion status. Jinnah was adamant 
that without such prior entrenchment of rights 
the Muslims, in a basically unitary state, would 
be at the mercy of an unconstrained Hindu 
majority. The ambassador of unity had be- 
come the champion of a minority community, 
federalist in its thinking about the future. Wol- 
pert insists that this was not the outcome, as is 
sometimes alleged, of frustrated ambition but 
a response to disillusioning and, in one in- 
stance, humiliating experiences. In effect, as is 
fitting in a biography, we have here “the argu- 
ment for Jinnah”. While unlikely to modify 
views already strongly held, it is in Itself a 
satisfying and original essay in reconstruction, 
especially helpful in bringing out the phased 
progression of Jinnah’s transition from a mod- 
erate inter-communal to an extreme commun- 
al position in Indian politics, Unmistakable is 
the flavour of missed opportunities. 

While the emergence of Jinnah as the prin- 
cipal protagonist of the Muslim communal 
cause is the focus of Interest in his earlier years, 

' that of the nature and clarification of his aims 
dominates the latter. In the 1939s Jinnah 
tended to define his position only when under 
pressure to do so. The “inexorable demand" 
for Pakistan of a group of Muslim students in 
Cambridge elicited no immediate response 
from him, but Jawaharlal Nehru's assertion in 
the 1937 election campaign that there were 
only two forces in India, the Congress and the 
Government, provoked the retort that there 
was a third “that is the Muslims". Furth- 
ermore, a theory was evolving ou which to base 
the claim - the two nations theory , It received 
its classic formuiaiion at the Muslim League 
meeting In Lahore * n M&reh 1940, “The Mus- 
sulmans”, Jlnnah declaimed, “pre not a minpr- 
. ity- they are ft nation by any definition. The 
problem in India is riot of an inter-communal 
but manifestly pf an International character ” 

: But while uncompromising In his assertions, 
Jlnnah. was reticent about purpose and applica- 
tion. Was he staking a Muslim claim to parity, 
.* or near parity, in an Indian federation.with a 
■ weak centre - after all history^not least Com- 
monwealth history with which this Indian lead- 
ership generally was familiar, affords example 
.. of: twd nations within tjie bosbni Of a ringte 
state * prwa* he demanding complete sepaf- 
• atlort?' The British Raj . and :tbe ingress 
; indiited to the fOrmer interpretatlon; Wolpert 
cornea do^ for: the latter, ‘“Jinnah’s Lahore 
addre»% he Writes, "loWered the flnal curtflin 
on any ppspects for a single, d’nited. ihdepon- 


dent India.” Those who knew Jinnah well, he 
adds, realized there would be no turning back 
so "all that remained was for his party first, 
then his inchoate nation, and then his British 
allies to agree to the formula he had resolved 
upon”. This interpretation has the attraction of 
directness, not to say simplicity, but is not 
necessarily to be faulted for that; indeed, as 
a working hypothesis there is much to be said 
for it. But to advance securely beyond the 
hypothetical, one would need to consider 
whether Jinnah's conduct of subsequent nego- 
tiations with Cripps in 1942, with Wavell at 
Simla in 1945, and with the Cabinet Mission in 
1946, was consistent with his having discarded 
all options other than that of separation. Wol- 
pert, however, having presented his hypothesis 
in the form of near-affirmation, does not go on 
to subject Jinnah's tactics - particularly in the 
protracted and in the end acrimonious ex- 
change on Interim Government and Consti- 
tuent Assembly with Cabinet Mission and 
Viceroy - to the necessary close analysis. In its 
place he gives us some serviceable but rather 
diffuse chapters on the successive rounds of 
negotiations; they are closely tied to the official 
records and the spotlight is allowed to stray 
from the subject of his biography. 

Anatole Fiance remarked that no one could 
foresee the future, not even those who made it. 
Was Jinnah an exception, as Wolpert would 
have us believe? Or was he carried along by 
forces he could not control, a victim in part of 
his own tactics? Had he as early as March 1940 
taken into account that the logic of partition of 
the subcontinent necessarily presupposed, as 
Mountbatten was so forcefully to point out in 
1947, the partition of provinces, and that that 
meant the emergence, by painful surgical op- 
eration, of the “moth-eaten and truncated" 
Pakistan of which he had forebodings? And if 
so, when -would this, emergence occur? To ask 


these questions is not to diminish the achieve- 
ment - and no one should underestimate the 
readiness of Muslims to pay a high price for a 
state of their own - but to seek to understand 
the personal factor that, on any reckoning, 
dominated it. Here the biographer can offer so 
much, but no more. In these latter years there 
are few windows on the working of Jinnah’s 
mind and so his biographer has had to rely 
overmuch on an external perspective. We are 
told at different times how Wavell, or Nehru, 
or Mountbatten saw Jinnah, and interpreted 
his actions, but not how Jinnah saw them. 
Then, too, how one would like to have Jinnah’s 
impressions of that first meeting with the 
Mounlbattens to set side by side with the 
Viceroy’s graphic account; or something of his 
thoughts at the famous meeting on June 2, 
1947, where by prior agreement he conveyed 
his acquiescence in the Mountbatten plan for 
partition by a nod, and in the early transfer of 
power by a further and barely perceptible in- 
clination of the head. 

While offering fuller rather than fresh 
insights into Jinnah's motivation, Wolpert's 
well-researched biography is likely to consoli- 
date rather than to enhance Jinnah’s reputa- 
tion. He had in abundance the qualities of 
leadership (not least single-mindedness) and 
courage in the face of recurrent illness, but 
Wolpert's repetitious insistence on Jinnah's 
shrewdness (surpassing that of all other Indian 
leaders), his acumen, his legal adroitness - 
which enabled him to outwit Pelhick Lawr- 
ence, Cripps and Alexander - and his truly 
“stellar” performance in the 1940 Lahore for- 
mulation of aims, may for some readers prove 
counter-productive. The biography will also 
serve to revive the debate already alluded to on 
the measure of Jinnah's foresight, and above 
all to that on the wisdom of the course he made 
his own. 
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GALINA 

A Russian Story 
Galina Vishnevskaya 

In this unrivalled account oflife in the Soviet Union, the internationally renowned 
soprano and wife of the cellist Rostropovich describes her rise from a childhood of 
bitter poverty to stardom as the Soviet Union's most cele ^ rat€d ^|^J TO ^ £1435 

LAUGHTER IN THE SECOND ACT 

. Donald Sinden 

From one of Britain’s leading actors the hilarious sequel to the bestselling 
volume of hia autobiography A Touch of the Memoirs. Illustrated £0.95 

THE NORFOLK LANDSCAPE 

DavidDymond 

A first rate addition to the prestigious Making of the English Landscape series, 
which explores through the historical geography of the county, mans shaping 
effectonhiaenvironmeut. Illustrated £10,95 

THE RIGHT OF THE LINE 

. The Royal Air Force in the European War 1939-45 

JohnTerraihe 

A superb ringle-volume history of the RAFs achievements in the wa^gaiiist 
Hitler by one of Britain’s leading historians. Fudy illustrated £14M 

Fiction 

SHARD ATBAY 

Philip McCutchan ■ 

Simon Shard, the Foreign Office's poUcem an,’ copea with terrorism and at the 
same time a vicious campaign to discredit him professionally. £ 8,95 

A SLENDER THREAD 

irisBromige i 

> prom the ever popular author of The Paths of Summer and Old Love's Domain, 

- the story ofKate who renews contact with a childhood hero of unrequited love, 
bufcthings don’t turn out exactly as predicted. £8.96 

upperdown /. 

■',■'1;' StephenCook 

An explosion early onemoming rocks a boarding house at Upperdown Sphool - 
. a mix of suspense, high comedy and keen observations markaa splendid debut 
fofc this new author. ' . .,£8.96 
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A perfectionist people 


Timothy Garton Ash 

WALTER LAQUEUR 
Germany Today: A personal report 
231pp. Weidenfeld andNicoIson. £12.95. 
0297783874 

Walter Laqueur is one of our most prolific and 
stimulating writers on the key European ques- 
tions of this century. One therefore turns to his 
personal report on West Germany today with 
great expectations. They are only partly -ful- 
filled. 

Germany Today is a curate’s egg. Its good 
parts include almost everything the author has 
to say about the realities of West Germany's 
international position. For example, on the 
(im)possibility of German neutrality: “Sweden 
and Austria have been neutral not because of 


German urge for order (quite irrespective of 
political conviction)", of “a tendency towards 
exaggeration and excess, a relentlessness, a 
desire to pursue things to their (allegedly) 
logical end’’, and this German perfectionism, 
combined with traditional German expecta- 
tions of the state (“Englishmen or Frenchmen 
will not normally regard their state as an object 
of love”), is one leitmotif of his report. "This 
all-or-nothing syndrome: since the system is 
not perfect, it is worthless”, he concludes, is a 
significant potential threat to an otherwise 
stable democracy. 

The central part of his book is in fact devoted 
to dissecting the younger generation and the 
intellectuals who are most likely to suffer from 
(or propagate) this syndrome. Again, he scores 
hits: "Some Germans find it difficult to accept 
that there are compromises between wearing 
jackboots and walking barefoot." But these 
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relations are governed by high morality. They 
could stay neutral because there exists a bal- 
ance of power in Europe which makes it possi- 
ble for some small countries to get a free ride . " 
As a historian, Professor Laqueur highlights 
interesting precedents from the Weimar Re- 
public for the present movement of opinion in 
West Germany. Then some intellectuals 
on the left “rediscovered the nation"; then too, 
some on the right looked to Russia as a possible 
ally in their struggle: “and there is every reason 
to assume that the outcome will be the same 
again, which is to say: precisely nothing". 

Himself born and schooled in pre-war Ger- 
many, Laqueur makes some vivid persona! 
comparisons between then and now. As a boy 
he remembers seeing, a year or two before 
Hitler came to power, some holidaymakers 
tear down the national flag and "demonstra- 
tively use it to wipe their behinds - to the great 
amusement of the public. Even the twelve-year 
Qld boy understood that a state in which the 
public applauded such scenes and no one dared 
to stand up for its honour was not likely to last. . 
In 1977 the same black-red-and-gold flag of the 
Republic received for the first time in the his- 
tory of the FRG the approval of Germans." 
r • Enviably; he has no hesitation in generaliz- 
ing about national character. He writes of “the 


have been sharper and more effective if they 
had been professedly what they are repress- 
ed ly: polemic. For it is abundantly clear that 
Laqueur, the historian and Wahlamertkaner , 
simply cannot abide these anti-American , 
ahistorical, theory-and Aagsr-ridden pseudo- 
intellectuals from the class of ’68, whining 
and dining in the freedom hard-earned 
by Walter Laqueur's generation and protected 
by the American forces they deride: men who 
mock at uniforms which guard them while they 
sleep. lean well imagine, and sympathize with, 
the author’s feelings. But they do rob him of 
the imaginative sympathy needed to explain 
what this post-war generation of West German 
intellectuals or students think they are doing. 
Most of his analysis of developments on the 
West German left over the past two decades is 
schematic and perfunctory, as if their reasons 
or reasoning are hardly worth taking seriously. 
His generalized animus is well displayed in a 
short, barbed section on the New German 
Cinema, which he berates for its claims to be 
"socialist, democratic and humanist". Well, of 
course the films of Fassbinder or Herzog do not 
match their directors’ politico-programmatic 
declarations. But never trust the teller, trust 
the tale is a first principle of criticism: and Her- 
zog’s marvellous Enigma of Kaspar Hauser 
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Self-denying relationships 


(which Laqueur does not mention) and Fass- 
binder’s Fear Eats the Soul (which he docs, 
with grudging admiration) cannot be devalued 
by the sillier pronouncements of their creators. 
Do we take War and Peace at Tolstoy’s assess- 
ment of it? 

When discussing the mores of the young, 
moreover, the author does tend to sound like 
an elderly German Professor of Anthropology 
among Bali Islanders: 

Accessories such as earrings and buttons also play an 
important rale. The inscriptions on buttons, posters 
and stickers are more often than not in English: 
typical examples ore Rocky Horror, Disco Lady 
Rainbow Police, Black Sabbath. Earth Wind and 
Hre. Alternatively they refer to leading figures on 
the British or American pop scene, from Elvis 
Presley and Bob Dylan to Led Zeppelin, Such but- 
tons are bought in great quantities, the intention 
being not to leave free space on shirts, jackets, cars 
or the walls of one’s room. 

That last sentence should be in German. 
Yet, as he himself comments, young Ger- 
mans must be the most interviewed and investi- 
gated group in the world, and he culls some 
interesting detail from the mountains of re- 
search. For example: in 1980 West Germany 
had more teachers than soldiers. 

After a level-headed but rather brief chapter 
on the economy, Laqueur’s concluding prog- 
nosis is cautiously optimistic. Rather surpri- 
singly, he argues that a (West) European De- 
fence Community “may be an excellent sol- 
ution in the long run”. But he observes - 1 think 
nghtly- that the main obstacles to this do not 
lie in the United States: "A majority of Amer- 
icans would be only too happy about any 
arrangement which would reduce the Amer- 
ican commitment in Europe in men, material 
and money alike." The main obstacles are in 
Europe itself - and above all in Germany. 

I put down this interesting but unbalanced 
book with the strong sense that less would have 
been more: somewhere inside it there is a fine 
personal essay struggling to get out. It could 
have been helped to do so by a publisher’s 
, w ^° ra ‘Sht also have corrected such 
infelicities as "the children behaved rather 
beastly to each other much of the time" oi 
Need, the German proverb says, is the 
mother of inventiveness." 
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11ANS MAYER 

Eln Deutscher auf Widerruf; Erinnem 
412pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 
3518045799 


The first volume of Hans MnyerW^ 
phy ( TLS, April 1 , 1983J was a storyoffo^ 
tual survival against all (he odds of«2 
political upheaval, a story of intellectual * ' 
counters which were all the more vital b&a£ 
they seemed to create a kind of loosely^ 
almost conspiratorial community around t£ l 
edges of Hitler’s Third Reich. That vAmi 
ended - and this second volume begins 
the prospect of relative security nearer to fa 
centre of German events: a Chair at the IM ! 
versity of Leipzig in 1948. Mayer stayed ■ 
years in Leipzig until his much-headlined fci 
parture in 1963. Since then he has lived in W 
Germany, mostly in Tubingen, a univerir 
town whose centuries-old tradition of vigor® f 
debate and dissent (from Johannes Kepler b f 
Ernst Bloch, as Mayer sums it up) has death 
proved congenial. 

No place anywhere, Mayer admits, mem 
more to him than Lecture Room 40, fai 
makeshift Auditorium Maximum of the had 
bombed University of Leipzig. He planned fa . 
himself a withdrawal from political concerts i. 
in favour of writing about literature and -fa J 
the first time - teaching it. But politics, at a ) 
time when Walter Ulbricht’s "hardline." m;! 


Roy Jenkins 

JONATHAN CARR ~— 

Helmut Schmidt: Helmsman of Germany 
208pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 
0297783726 

• . Helmut Schmidt was not an impeccable states- 
man. He was too moody, too. prejudiced 
(although mostly on (he right side) in his judg- 
ment of people and issues, and too impatient Of 
everyone's monologues but his own. He has, 
however, a powerful claim to be considered the 
German Chancellor who achieved the highest 
combination of effectiveness and respectability 
since Bismarck, and an almost incontrovertible 
claim to be considered the most substantial . 
contemporary Western head of Government. • 
Hfa mdin rivals for the first accolade would 
I, suppose, beStresemann and Adenauer.'' 
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considerable book? I hesitate a little over the 
answer. It is a journalist’s book. As Mr Carr is' 
a well-known journalist - the highly informed 
and penetrating correspondent of the Financial 
■■ bi Bonn — that could be regarded as an 
otiose judgment. But it is by no means wholly 
so. Morley was a distinguished journalist, so 
was Buckle, so was Garvin. But their lives of 
Gladstone, Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain 
could not, except in a purely tautological 
sense, be described as journalists’ books,' 
Carr’s book carries some of the scars as well 
as the medals of high-quality journalism. It is 
vivid, It is accurate (one howling error apart); 
and it is highly informative. Its deficiencies ate 
in perspective and depth. It is also slightly too 
ranch Heft, Schmidt’s own book. By that I do 
not mean that it is hajgiographic. Carr begins 
With a very detached introduction and he re- 
tains throughout a capacity for cool assesa- 
ment.But the reason for the book was, I would 
guess, Carr’s exceptional, ability to get the ex- 

CHancellnr to talk- to Kim i 


51 J ' -d — 7T — . ■ nauot, Hicm. Dui me reason torthe book was. I would 

: ‘ a votes. . guess, Carr’s exceptional, ability to get t{ie ex- 

: fi t •' han **? • Chancellor to talk'to {iirii freely and at length 

■ f - " ; ET Bnd tatfo so at leasts much S he w as in 
i [ ' U that ’ as ^ ader P fa . Office as out. This is * tribute to Carr antU 

! Mforld powet status, .Schmids has 1 bonus forhis newspaper: But itearries with it 

■: ■ V! circumscribed , „■ extended: i nterviaws (albeit put through the 

• j themlstS pwlrlingaroupd.,, sieve ofacritical interviewer's mlndl than »«• 

1 j v, : : . . • .the. enthusiasms, Fb^ tHi- : abjective ® /"Ind) than an 
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le European Commission, previously half re- 
is membered; it confirms my recollections and 

d gives new illumination. But it does not give me 

rt much knowledge of, or insight into, the life and 

n character of Herr Schmidt. It is a foreigner’s 
y book as well as a journalist’s book. It also fails 

0 to transcend all the inherent disadvantages of 
if writing biography about the living. 

n Yet if none of these problems was present, if 

il Carr were not an English journalist but a Gor- 
man equivalent of Jolin Grigg or Peter Ack- 
11 royd - or of other unusually perceptive recent 
s biographers in this country - and if Herr 

; Schmidt were unhappily no longer alive, I 

s would not be confident of the literary outcome. 

3 Herr Schmidt is a very private person who has 
) been almost totally dedicated to public life, 
s Notable biographical studies emerge from the 

- hinterland between the two. This area the 
Chancellor has always done his best to reduce 

1 . to waste ground. 

- , He talked far more engagingly and eclecti- 

p than did any other European leader of the - 

late l?70s. Sometimes, but not always; his talk 
1 ; would lead to action. When it did not, it was 
t ; partly because of the hobbled role that he be- " 
^ Gerpianhistoryhad made hecessary for ■ 

Ws; country.- He intended to be strongly proi . 

: ■ American, well-disposed towards the British ■ 

and rather anti-French. The exigencies df his 

! .' period of office made him reverse every pre-. 

: judice. He was’ contemptubu^ ofpoor Pre4i T ;: 
v dent Carfer, 'cautious of Mr Callaghan and 
. affronted by Mrs Thatcher. He warmed only to 
the rather chilly personality bf Presidertt Gis- 
V .card. These conflicting; currents produced a 
I ; certain trauma, It w*S ndtftelpedbyhis^nVic- 
_ tion .that; Ulthough Germany (upder his stew- 
;. ^.Wp) !^as on the .whole! the best-ruii ecO- 
: ■ nprny in the world; It; mu« hot fbriroany. de- 
, ; cades ahead attempt or'eyen abpdpt a compara- 
.. 1 < - ® P°l f tic4l rble. This Combination 'ot power 

V .• ^4 self-denial made hitti 4 bttle : Uke a cag0d ; ; 

^ ^ ei'he had himielf erected the bars he 
' Sfurodprou rtd the m .with rpa sbnab ie eph tent . 
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becoming even harder, could not be looked h ■ 
on from outside. Mayer conveys very vMA| : ' 
the undramatic intrusiveness of the party fail:' 
the ways ip which a leading citizen (he nr 
National Prize winner with the coveted speed j 
red passport) could, without overt perm;', 
tion, first be made uncomfortable, thea iso- * 
lated, until finally -the last straw- his viewto I • 
a teacher were publicly delcared to be “ok }• 
view too many”. . j’: 

There have been many accounts of Ihe perils L 
of the intellectual in a totalitarian state airi ; 
there are ns many stereotypes. Mayer avoids f 
them because he refrains from retrospective j. 
moralizing and because he is not settling dd 
scores. Indeed his account is essentially us- j 
polemical because at a certain level East Qer* * 
many's first generation of intellectuals formed 
a world' within a world. Into it the raised voices . 
of the party-liners penetrated far enough fa j 
cause suffering, but not far enough to change | 
minds that had survived all manner of threat! j. 
in the years since 1933. t'. 

Mayer’s departure from Leipzig, planned fa 
secret and carried out without pleasure,' is a 
clear, cheerless turning-point in his narrative. : 
But these are - he emphasizes the point - ;• 
memoirs, not autobiography, and there Is* j 
continuity which overrides the chronology- 
There are, for example, chapters -. ' 

might be a better word - which do hot carry the. l.- 
story forward but which offer portraits, dte n ’ 
with an illuminatingly personal slant, ofpeopfa 
who mattered to Mayer, and not to him akinei 
Brecht, Kathe Harig, Ernst Bloch, paulCelac. 
And there is continuity of another klnd. Hsns 
Mayer combines to an unusual degree k pro* 
found awareness of literary! history and tradi- 
tion with an untiring curiosity about what h I 
absolutely new. It is this combination which ? 
brough t him eminence as a Critic in West GW’ . 

• many even while he was still in I^Iprig. frjj* 

47 Group, probably the most influenti8l|^ 

* steUation of writers and critics in posteWar.^ . 

. many, his was a highly respected, authoriW^ 

yoice ; (Konrad Bayer and Peter Handkj?..efr ; 
•joyed his 'resolute iupport). Mayer^VbtW*: 

. revealing, chaptey. -to the actlvHtics °f;',fR 8 .... 
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When the President of the National Union of 
Mineworkers announced that the great strike 
of 1984-85 was to be terminated unilaterally, 
he was careful to insist that the dispute itself 
would go on. There was, no doubt, an element 
of understandable defiance in his choice of 
words: the prospect of imminent defeat, for 
such a man and after such a battle, inspires its 
own exhilaration. At the same time, however, 
the assertion was, in fundamental respects, 
perfectly reasonable. For quite apart from the 
fact that the NUM will presumably continue to 
oppose any reduction of the industry's capac- 
ity, the twelve-month stoppage is by no means 
a historically discrete event. Rather, it is part 
of a process which began over sixty years ago 
and whose determination, even after the 
strike, is still some years away. 

The decline of any great industry is invari- 
ably painful and fraught with political per- 
turbation. But Its intensity is rarely as pro- 
longed, or its potential for ideological theatre 
as fully realized, as has been the case with 
coal-mining. That this is due to the distinctive 
characteristics (as well as to the trajectory of 
decline) of the industry is a facile, but critically 
important, observation. Social pathology as 
well as commercial pressures are at work. 

Radical students of the mining industry’s his- 
tory are accustomed to debate whether its so- 
cial relationships and industrial politics are uni- 
que or merely archetypes of more general 
structural problems of capitalism. That there is 
room for such a debate is, itself, evidence of 
the special character of mining and mining 
communities. Considered in terms of industrial 
economics, the production of coal has been 
marked by much more than Us large scale. It 
has also been associated with exotic organiza- 
tion and techniques, regional specificity and 
wild excesses, commercial and economic dis- 
locations, perennial inefficiency, and thunder- 
ous disputes. More than this, considered in 
social and political terms, the distinctive fea- 
tures of the coal Industry appear to be little 
affected by the passage of time or circum- 
stance. In adversity or prosperity, during war 
or peace, under private or public ownership, 
the heady mixture of social and cultural isola- 
tion, a regional variety locked in a common 
institutional framework, enormous moral and 
political leverage, and fearsome community 
and trade-union loyalties, has proved ex- 
traordinarily potent. 

When coal or labour have been relatively 
Scarce, that pqtency has usually been exercised 
with unwavering determination - and with sub- 
stantial material benefits for the miners. More 
frequently, of course, as the industry has been 


squeezed by competition from other fuels oi s 
other coalfields, economic vicissitude has i 
sapped the exceptional power of the miners' I 
union. Nevertheless, even in such circum- i 
stances, the miners and the industry itself I 
have often been considered a "special case”. | 
Obviously, this has not always been sufficient 
to protect them from severe adversity: in the 
1930s the derelict mining communities oi 
South Wales or West Durham were the shame 
of the nation. Yet even then, the coal industry 
attracted particular government attention, 
while its work force was the object of excep- 
tional moral responses from the rest of society. 
And at other, less desperate, times the pecu- 
liarity of mining has generated distinctly solici- 
tous policies and attitudes. Obviously, solici- 
tous policies arc not exempt from half-hearted- 
ness or error or cynicism; nor do they invari- 
ably satisfy the aspirations of their “benefi- 
ciaries’'. Yet the fact remains that industrial 
and labour policy in coal-mining (including the 
act of nationalization itself, as well as the re- 
cent high wages and unique cushioning of re- 
dundancy in the industry), cannot be under- 
stood without a grasp of the political and moral 
sensitivity which characterizes the miner's 
position in modem Britain. 

That sensitivity has been tested almost to 
breaking point by the events of the last yenr. 
Or, rather, the realities and myths of the strike 
have threatened to establish new or newly 
significant sensitivities by opening up fissures 
within the mining community and between 
miners and other sections of society. At the 
same time, in so far as the strike was “about” 
pit closures and industrial reconstruction, and 
given the fact that the nation’s most powerful 
trade union had to concede defeat in the pur- 
suit of its immediate purposes, a number of 
important questions arise. How desirable or 
difficult will future attempts to streamline the 
industry be? Will the weakening and frag- 
mentation of the NUM prove enduring? Has 
there been a decisive transformation of public 
attitudes towards the miners? What are the 
implications of the last twelve months for the 
future of trade-union power, industrial rela- 
tions generally, and the government’s indust- 
rial policy? ' • 

It is obviously too early to speak with confi- 
dence about any of these issues. Yet one gener- 
al observation is, perhaps, beyond dispute: the 
historical experience of the coal-mining indus- 
try has been so variegated that no consequence 
of the strike and the "defeat" will be complete- 
ly novel, and few results will be permanent. Pit 
closures and the reduction of industrial capac- 
ity have been happening, intermittently, since 
the early 1920s. The miners and their union 
have split or been excoriated before, and have 
reunited or re-eBtablished themselves In the 
public’s favow just as often. We are told- with 
foreboding or relish according to taste - that 
miners' memories are long, and that inter- 
necine or collective bitterness survives the gen- 
erations; but as far as the exercise of industrial 
relations is concerned, a year is a long time and 
five years an age. 

It.is not sufficient, however, to substitute a 
sense of difd vi* for the apocalyptic visions of 
Sunday journalism. If there js unlikely to be a 


single, decisive watershed in the political eco- 
nomy of an industry like coal-mining, an event 
like the strike - the most prolonged national 
dispute in the most politically important indus- 
try in British history - will nevertheless have a 
powerful resonance. 

The starting-point of any consideration of 
the future of coal-mining must, of necessity, be 
economic. Of course, this docs not mean that 
the economics of coal are the sole criteria for 
policy, let alone for public perception. Prag- 
matism as well as ideology insists that we ac- 
knowledge the thrust of an argument used by 
Sidney Webb towards the end of the seven- 
month coal stoppage of 1926: 


How can the coat dispute find any real or lasting 
settlement unless the terms of such a settlement are 
ndjusted, not merely to what we may conceive to be 
the irresistible trend of economic forces, but also to 
Ihe state of mind of the parlies to the dispute, 
whether coalowners or miners, or Cabinet Minis- 
ters? 

Nevertheless, it may well be that cool strikes 
are among that numerous category of social 
crises which do not, after all, ever attain a real 
or lasting settlement. And in any case the mar- 
ket for coal and the commercial viability of 
mining units provide neccssnry bounds for so- 
cial and political as well as industrial policies - 
however much ignorance of the future or the 
arbitrary choice of accounting conventions 
affect and perhaps distort our measurements of 
“profitability". In this respect, the commercial 
damage effected by the strike will presumably 
postpone the adjustment of capacity to pre- 
dicted demand, even though the outcome of 
the dispute will ultimately accelerate the pit 
closures which were its ostensible cause. Of 
course, the rhetoric of the NUM's official line 
throughout 1984, and no doubt for some 
months to come , appears to preclude the exer- 
cise of any economic criteria in the formulation 
of policy towards the number of pits. But no 
mining industry can survive without closures as 
well as new developments, and the two are 
functionally related. The miners’ leaders, like 
their intellectual publicists, will have to ac- 
knowledge economic rationality even when 
they challenge the official version or the con- 
ventional accounting, used to measure it. 

Whatever the choice of economics, how- 
ever, and not for the first time Ip the industry’s 
history, the economic consequences of indus- 
trial action are most likely to aggravate the 
frailty which helped provoke the action in the 
first place. And just as the uncertainty of British 
supplies in earlier national stoppages obliged 
customers to seek alternative sources (the very 
Polish industry to which the NUM unnvailingly 
appealed In 1984 was decisively stimulated by 
Britain's forgone export markets in 1926), so 
the lessons of 1984-5 . will be obvious to con- 
sumers of fuel. To depend oh coal is to expose 
oneself to a critical vulnerability. Just over a 
year ago, the future market for solid fuel 
looked too thin to sustain the existing capacity 
without substantial subsidies. Whatever the 
sustaining effect of any temporary backlog of 
demand or seam development, the medium 
and long-run future now must look even bleak- 
er, the incidence of closures greater. 

Such economic prospects will expose. 


perhaps even more starkly than the months of 
stoppage, the industry’s geographic and re- 
gional peculiarities. The contrasts of produc- 
tivity and profitability, of industrial organiza- 
tion and workers' rewards, between different 
districts have always been a striking feature of 
coal-mining. They have, indeed, been at the 
root of the union's pressure for the pooling of 
profits (and wages) over the decades, and an 
important component of the campaign for 
nationalization. And they naturally comprised 
the not-so-hidden agenda in the uneven re- 
sponse to the NUM Executive's call for a 
national strike last spring. Everything that has 
happened in the course of that strike, and the 
implications of the unconditional return to 
work, point in the direction of an exacerbation 
of the inter-regional tensions. Whether this 
will be accompanied by an accelerated depar- 
ture from the monolithic administrative struc- 
tures which were foisted on the industry in 
1946-7 is an open question. But it is at least 
clear that, in any assessment of the perform- 
ance of individual districts and mines, the Coal 
Board can now be even less inhibited by the 
pressure to cross-subsidize. The indications - 
in terms of industrial relations as well as mat- 
erial welfare and economic activity - are, 
therefore, for a growing divide between the 
East Midlands and the commercially be- 
leaguered districts of South Wales, the North- 
East and Scotland. In the changed economic 
and managerial circumstances of the 1980s it 
will prove much more difficult for tire indus- 
try's finances to bridge that divide than was the 
case in the decades after 1926. 

The strike has also served to highlight 
another important aspect of the geography of 
mining. In the seemingly endless litany of the 
protection of "pits, jobs and communities" It 
was surely the last appeal which struck the 
most responsive chords. The loss of jobs and 
the closure of plants ore phenomena all too 
familiar from the experience of many indus- 
tries. By contrast, the disruption, even destruc- 
tion, of single-industry communities seems 
poignantly unique to coal mining, just as the 
creation of those communities for no reason 
other than their proximity to a wasting natural 
asset looms so large in the social history of coal . 
Admittedly, in this respect the sentiment 
which shapes the public's solicitude for. the 
social integuments of mining families is not 
entirely well founded. Other, less appealing or 
less fashionable industries have seen the effec- 
tive erosion of a community's occupational 
base, and (after the sad history of the last two 
generations) the communities where miners 
choose to live are no longer as dominated by 
"the pit" as was once the case. Nevertheless,- 
the' relationship between work and commun- 
ity, the human geography of mining itself, is 
still sufficiently distinctive to make a pit closure 
an especially painful, event. Certainly, that 
is no reason to provide boundless resources 
' to prevent its ever happening. But, given the 
fact that if is now over fifty years since the pol- 
itical world woke up to the devastation of the 
minin g districts in what Lord Stockton once cal- 
led “the Passchendaele of Durham and South 
Wales", it does point to the need for a heigh te li- 
ed effort to cushion the blow. 
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If the coal industry and its communities have 
survived the strike in a weakened and more 
vulnerable state, the miners' union has finished 
‘tan terrible disarray - only temporarily 
shielded by the rhetoric of class solidarity. The 
. strike process itself contained some surprising 
as well as some predictable features. For one 
thing, it was of an intensity and duration which, 
by all the theories of proto-embourgeoise- 
ment, should never have happened: the 
miners, we were told, were too besotted with 
high wages, mortgage payments and package 
holidays to Spain or Florida, to dissipate their 
cash flows by an old-fashioned, all-out strike. 
And yet they did. On the other hand, and 
perhaps not so surprisingly, the economy and 
society survived, with remarkable ease, a year- 
long (if always incomplete) stoppage in a 
basic" industry, and accompanied by uncom- 
promising picketing and extensive and violent 
intimidation. The reasons for this historically 
unexpected event now seem fairly obvious, but 
are none the less of the greatest importance. 
Coal is not as vital a fuel as it was even in 1974. ■ 
The NUM leadership has not been able tocarry 
its own union - and particularly the most 
productive sections - with it. Official and com- 
mercial preparedness established an entirely 
effective defence against the disruption of feel 
supplies. The public at large - and most of the 
rest of the labour movement - was as solid in its 
reluctance to act in aid of the striking miners as 
Ihe striking miners were loyal to their own 
cause. The authorities discovered disconcerting 
techniques of policing which prevented the 
grossest forms of intimidatory picketing. And 
.working miners discovered means of using the 
common law to protect their position against 
the officials of their own union. 

Some of these factors are enduring, and will 
continue to undermine the once large powers 
of the NUM. Others, however, derive from the 
volition of the NUM itself and have many of 
the characteristics of self-inflicted wounds. 
Above all, the NUM’s case was prejudiced by 
the almost inexplicable failure to hold the pit- 
head ballot which has hitherto been the ark of 


know that they tend to march under the banner 
of “AH or Nowt", and never - even amid the 
greatest adversity - give up control of a strike 
and negotiations. That, after all, is the princi- 
pal reason why they so rarely secure allies or 
sacrifices from among other trade unions. Co- 
operation, when it comes, usually ends in tears 
and cries of ''treachery". In the NUM's future 
mythology, one of the principal differences 
between the two major strikes of this century 
will be that whereas in 1926 they were betrayed 
by Ihe TUC at the outset, in 1984-5 that 
inevitable betrayal came at the end of the 
stoppage. The difference will not seem very 
gTeat to those who are driven to find the causeof 
! their defeats in sell-outs by class traitors. 

There is another side to the miners' strength 
which should not be under-estimated. Thanks 
largely to the miserable social history of their 
predecessors fifty years ago. but also because 
of the bizarre mystique of their work, miners 
possess a seemingly limitless fund of moral 
capital on which they can draw. In practice, 
this enhances their public relations rather 
more than their coffers, but it is a potential 


appeals for help have long since receded into 
folk memory. It is not realistic, but it is n poli- 
tical fact. And it gives the coal industry a 
special place, and the NUM n special licence, 
-denied to any other industry or group. Coal- 
mining was the first major industry to be subsi- 
dized for the sake of industrial peace, and the 
first to be nationalized in the quest for harmo- 
nious labour relations. The ghost of Sir John 
Sankey still walks the political battlements, 
and not even Mrs Thntclier is capable of 
exorcizing it. 

Nevertheless, there are limits even to such 
tolerance, and it is at those limits that the poli- 
tical economy of mining has to be explored. 
That political economy is not particularly com- 
plex, although there is a danger that it may be 
vulgarized simply because Che events which 
characterize it seem so dramatic. In his preface 
to Digging Deeper: Issues in ihe Miners’ strike, 
Eric Heffer quotes A. J. P. Taylor on the 1972 
strike as vengeance for 192 J and 1926, nnd 
implies that the government’s more recent pre- 
paredness embodied a desire for revenge for 
1972 and 1974. And in his editorial introduc- 


ments to 
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The pitman enters our consciousness, not 
simply as "archetypal proletarian” but as 
a heroic figure from the nether regions, 
“a restless spirit from the underground”. 
Racked by claustrophobic guilt, hypnotized 
by the presumed horrors and efforts of 
mining work, enchanted by a sense of 
the miner’s robust physical as well as political 
determination, the rest of us are prepared to 
forgive him much. Attitudes to democracy, 
violence,- reason and material ambitions, 
which would be condemned root and branch 
among any other group in society, are treated 
with humane tolerance by clergymen and with 
respectful sympathy by middle-class interview- 
ers. In the days of guaranteed employment, 
golden handshakes and rich wages, we are still 
moved by affecting images of deprivation and 
slump, and by the Orwellian vision of the 
primal worker in The Road to Wigan Pier. 


Ito covenant of the miners’ democratic struc- 
tiiresi For U wai largely that failure which de- 
cisively widened the split witifin the union 
itself, and alienated or alarmed so many po- 
tential supporters from outside the industry. 

Even so, the NUM did remarkably well 
nationwide: the amazing and unquestioning 
loyalty of many of its members to “official’' 
decisions, though, in this instance, their' 
constitutionality was doubtful and even con- 
travened local votes (as happened in. South 
Wales), once again proved, a bulwark for the 
union. But tile taste of defeat and the realiza- 
tion of how near the NUM has been brought to 
disintegration may well provoke a deep reac- 


Moro than anyone elw, perhaps, the miner can stand 
as the type of the manual Worker, not only because 
his work Is so exaggeratedly awful, but also because 
it ip so vitally necessary and yet so remote from our 
experience. ... In a way It Is even humiliating to 
watch coal-miners working. It raises in you a 
. momentary doubt about your own status as an “intel- 
lectual” and a superior person generally. For it is 
brought home to you, at least. while you ate watch- 
ing, that It is only because miners sweat their guts out 

that IliTVrinr mimm ... uu .! ■_ 0 .. . . 


of personal commitment which persuaded 
those caught up in the strike (as it has always 
persuaded people caught up in any unconven- 
tional collective act) that, by virtue of their 
feelings of continuous theatre, they were parti- 
cipants in a decisive event which marked a 
fundamental discontinuity in history. Yet both 
of them, and the numerous contributors to a 
hopelessly strident book, know very well that 
the issues, in and after the strike, deeply con- 
cern the economics and the organization of 
coal-mining. Indeed, they say as much, even 
though their prose too frequently communi- 
cates a humourless picture of heroic mass 
movements and vicious conspiracy. 

At one moment during a street battle outside a coke- 
works in the Aberdare valley, there were visitors 
from six different countries watching or participating 

in the event A week later, a benefit concert at 

Onllwyn was partly paid for by several gay and les- 
bian groups from London and the food provided by a 
London Turkish Society. ... 

Wo faced an opponent in 1984 who look her task 
seriously. And that task was nothing less than the 
destruction of the organized British labour move- 
ment. Pit closures were merely the pretext for dis- 
mantling the sharp end of the only Independent 
working-class movement which had survived any- 
where in Europe Intact through the 1930s and 1940 s. 

But, .irrespective of the subtlety or persuasive- 
ness of its analysis, Digging Deeper does at 
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its objectives, does not mean that the NUM will 
1 be permanently transformed. A sufficiently; 
large minority of miners, even after, eleven 
months, (and taking account of their fears of 
retribution) retained the immovable sentiment 
of solidarity and. the mystical respect for picket 
linos to ensure that future disputes, If they are 
allowed to occur, are likely to be as determined 
as ever . As for the facile reaching out for group 

• viqlqnce ns a means of persuasion- there is no 
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try is on its own feet, wc shall have (his r^curri** 1 
and over again, and it Is a thunderingly dHHntyl : 

These thundering difficulties have, of cost 
proved too great for any government to «l. 
come. Yet even if, as seems likely, Iheotfcat 
of a reconsidered coal policy is very muchfri 
mixture as before, but now reinforced bykr 
perception of trade-union enfeeblemMl.tar 
the NUM’s unyielding posture-notthestah!; 
but the leadership’s refusal to conteajhtj- 
anything other than complete victory 
have worked to the grave disadvantage di’f 
membership’s pits, jobs nnd communilta. V 
The reduction of the industry’s capacity,*^ 
closing of pits and the opening of others, imv 
inevitable as they have been for most of dp pi;, 
sixty-four years. There is, of course, no rfW| 
why this process should be more rather 
less socially painful. And in this reaped 
mining industry is outstandingly s&j'r' 
favoured than any other. But, os the afrihjl. 
miners well appreciated, any such proccs»|‘ 
inferior to regular employment in a stable fou 
society. Admittedly, It is still poaible topfr 5 
vide some cushioning against the shock; M 
the most effective cushioning demands Ihestf? 
of compromise and intermediate pressprps^ 
the NUM has so far been incapable of dfeoL 
It has thereby opened the way to haRheffaP | 
and hnrslicr action. Tliey will, without ^ 
doubt, be spectacularly loss harsh than 
mlssnls and social devastations of the lWk.'fj 
I930s« But, unless altitudes change; ihTJ 
still be destructive nnd largely negatlff. m 
for the first time, anguished commltmtw^ 
preclude partial achievement, fn January 
Baldwin complained to Lloyd Ooorgethd* 
.miners' opposition to compromise proper 
for industrial reform had denied them J 
the fruits of the Royal (Sankey) Commls^*' 

1919. “But that", he added, "is largely# 
own fault. They have lost all beca#|W^'.: 
would not be content with less than , 

. phrase still has a fearful rinft. ... 

According to Roy Ottey, a former . 

the NUMExecutive, the dispute ; 
from the start. His The Strike (147pPM^g.|i-- jr 
and Jackson. £7.95. 0 283 99^ 3^^;: 
personal account of foe almost dBUy;^^:^>V 
within his union during the past tweN 
He believes that it was the reftisd 
ballot that led inevitably to the patthy . 

to the sirike call, "I have little IS ! : i 

take a decision today under Rule SSlfe 
recognizes; the concept of an “arc*'J 
then the strike wUl lead to civil W. AWTSaR 
the.Union”, the leader of the 
(the orafts section of the union) dp^^ 
fateful Executive meeting of M ari^ 8 


Planning the socialist crusade 


Ke nneth O. Morgan 
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Hugh Dalton 
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Fraternity has seldom been the most obvious 
characteristic of the Labour Party in its eighty- 
five years of fitful life. But few, if any, of its 
leading figures have aroused quite the passion 
and .unpopularity provoked by Hugh Dalton. 

With his loud, bullying style Rnd wounding 

belligerence at the dispatch box and in person- umw m juij M.r r-». »» uam/n j u,.- 

al relationships. Dr Dalton of the LSE, above troyed himself in November 1947, with an ex- 
all other socialists, drew the violent dislike of traordinary indiscretion through 


relationships. They condemned him as a 
conspirator and intriguer. A working-class 
politician like Emanuel Shinwell viewed him 
with cold hatred. Dalton also aroused strong 
feelings among his civil servants and depart- 
mental aides, especially within the diplomatic 
world. More remarkably, King George VI, 
usually reticent in giving his views on politi- 
cians of the day, freely confided to Gaitskell 
and others his vivid dislike of Dalton, the 
“anarchist son” of a Canon of Windsor who 
had been a friend of his father, George V. 
Indeed, the King's hostility seems to have play- 
ed some part in denying Dalton the Foreign 
Office in July 1945. When Dalton virtually des- 


coloured the views of later historians as pro- 
foundly as that other prolific chronicler, 
Richard Crossman did for the 1950s and 1960s. 
While ~splen did biographies have been written 
to honour Attlee, Bevin and Morrison, Dalton 
lias remained a strangely inaccessible figure. 
This gap has now been triumphantly filled by 
Ben Pimlott. whose original project of pub- 


his political opponents. He seemed to pick 
quarrels with the Tories almost as a private 
pastime. Once when lunching at the House of 
Commons while Chancellor, he gratuitously 
turned on an unoffending, silent Conservative 
MP at a nearby table: "What's that suburb- 
anite looking at me for? . . . Come on, let’s 
show him how we in. the Labour Party 
behave.” Whereupon the Chancellor ostenta- 


, — leaking 

budget secrets to a lobby journalist, the Palace, 
Westminster, Whitehall and Fleet Street were 
loud with rejoicing. 

And yet this difficult, contradictory, 
strangely vulnerable man was, without ques- 
tion, a figure of immense stature and influence 
in the emergence of the Labour Parly as a party 
of power, and in evolving the theory and prac- 
tice of democratic socialism in Britain. In par- 
ticular, he played n central role in Labour's 


tiously began to shovel peas into his mouth ticulnr, he played a central role in Labour's 
with his knife. Churchill (whom Dalton himself revival and recovery of morale after the schism 

much admired) simply loathed him. “Keep and ddbkcle of 1931. Dalton was supreme 



permanent rift created between them by the 
death of their young daughter, Helen, 
apparently in part the result of parental neg- 
lect. The unhappiness of his marriage, leading 
to the couple's living apart for most of the war 
years, is shown to be u vital clue in explaining 
Dalton's insecurity and erratic behaviour. 

But this is far more than a narrow personal 
portrait. Like David Marquand in his biogra- 
phy of Ramsay MacDonald, Pimlott brings to 
his writing not only the academic skills of a 
trained scholar, but, even more precious, an 
extensive first-hand knowledge of the Labour 
Party and its strange ways, derived from his 
own experience ns a publicist and a parliamen- 
tary candidate. Pimlott’s rare fusion of scholar- 
ly detachment and political involvement makes 
this biography all the more valuable as a com- 
mentary on the ideas, institutions, values and 
shortcomings of the British Left. 

Dalton's emergence as a leading Labour 
politician by 1929 was a most unusual process. 
He nttended Eton and King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Sensibility and a social conscience, de- 
veloping from his friendship with Rupert 
Brooke and the homosexual entourage of Ed- 
ward Carpenter, impelled him into the Fabian 
Society and the Labour Party. It also began a 
tlilrty-fivc-yenr association, difficult nnd un- 
certain on both sides, with his one-time tutor, 


r/a J”. I = Z enterprising use of other pnwtte pape^d experience - 

^Snte^efhand TaltoTwas hardly a dis™ ^ dwm from interviews 6 with Dalton’s political virulent animosity towards the Gentians that 

On the other hand, Dalton was hardly a ^sregard^ ^Dur- and other associates. Pimlott writes with great never left him. After the war. he moved into 

bin in the 1930s to Crosland and Abel-Sraith in sensitivity on Dalton’s personal friendships the Lf 

the 1950s he powerfully assisted in giving new with a variety of male colleagues from Rupert young •• - ----- 

life to the socialist idea Brooke before 1914 to Tony Crosland in the Labour MP, fust for Peckhnm and then (after 


On the other hand, Dalton was hardly a 
well-loved personality within his own party 
either. The story of Dalton striding into the 
Cabinet chamber, “eyes blazing with insince- 
rity", became legendary in Labour circles. 
With Attlee, Morrison, Bevin and Cripps (the 
other members of Labour's "big five” after 
1945), Dalton always had difficult and tense 


vmilblll UlllILkUOlbJ ivnuiun » 1 IV 

never left him. After the war, he moved into 
the Labour Research Department, with the 
Barbara Wootton, and then became 


life to the socialist idea. 

Until now, Dalton has usually been remem- 
bered as the omnipresent diarist of the Labour 
Party between 1931 and 1951, whose verdicts 


last years. He also deals honestly and convin- 
cingly with the wretched details of Dalton’s 
unhappy marriage to Ruth, including the 


much constituency bickering) for Bishop 
Auckland in Ihe Durham eoalfield, his political 
base thereafter. As well as being an active 
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politician, he also achieved fame as a teacher. 
His Principles of Public Finance , although an 
orthodox pre-Keynesian work, provided some 
basis for rethinking Labour's fiscal pro- 
grammes. Without doubt, by the end of the 
1920s, Dalton was a coming man. Beatrice 
Webb characteristically denounced him as an 
insincere poseur; but she also recognized his 
great powers of intellect and oratory. The 
other young patrician in Labour’s ranks at this 
time was Oswald Mosley, with whom he was 
frequently compared. But, as Pimlott points 
out, it is evidence of Dalton’s many qualities 
that, very early on, he rumbled Mosley as the 
rootless, egocentric adventurer he really was. 

The watershed m Dalton's' career came 
with the second Labour government of 1929- 
31. He had a busy time as junior minister under 
Henderson at the Foreign Office (which gave 
him ample scope for indulging in his well- 
known prejudice against diplomats). But the 
great schism of August 1931 really established 
Dalton’s position anew. Although he unex- 
pectedly lost his seat in parliament, he had, as a 
member of the NEC, as writer and ideologue, a 
more powerful impact on the recasting of 
Labour's ideas on both domestic and foreign 
policy than anyone else in the movement. At 
home, he led the fight to give the party a new 
credible, social-democratic economic pro- 
gramme, free equally from the neo-Marxism of 
the Socialist League and the Cobdenite Lib- 
Labbery of Snowden in the past. No one more 
effectively harnessed the idea of planning for 
the socialist cause. Through the seminal book 
Practical Socialism (1935) and through en- 
couraging able young leftish economists like 
Gaitskell, Jay and Durbin and the entourage of 
p 1 ® XYZ group, Dalton helped give Labour an 
intelligible economic programme for the first 
lime in its history. In foreign policy, his influ- 
ence was even more decisive. His views were 
highly personal - anti-German, pio-Italian, 
with limited enthusiasm for the Popular Front 
passion aroused by the Spanish Civil War. But 
in a famous coup in 1937, he succeeded in 
getting the parliamentary party to stop voting 
agalost the arms estimates. If the Labour Party 
broke with the illusions of appeasement, Dal- 
• ton is entitled to most of the credit. 

During the war years, he was busy in a vari- 
ety of departments. At the Ministry of Econo- 
mic Warfare he was conspicuous for his relent- 
less pursuit of the blockade of Germany, what- 
ever the coal in civilian suffering. He added/ 
on one occasion, "More darns in your socks 
means more bombs on Germany". He also 
founded the SlOE as an instrument for Allied 
espionage, though this achievement faded 
during his long quarrel with Brendan Bracken 
over wartime propaganda. But, without doubt, 
Dalton's main work during the war, fulfilling 
the promise of the 1930s, was at the Board of 
Trade in 1942-5. His programme for the redis- 
tribution of industry .in the former distressed 
areas like Durham and South Wales was a 
: triumph for 1930s-style planning. With able 
younger associates like Douglas Jay, he was to 
adapt wartime physical controls constructively 
; and farsightedly, so transtorming the indust: , 

. • rial, prospects .for (he postwar years. 

Dalton was obviously going to be a major 
- figure in the new Labour government. His ini- 

- rial instinct was to, preserve the wartime coali- 
tion despite his difficult relations with Cbur : 

.' chin, Bui w^n .the coalition broke up, he 
; ; . threw himself with relish into 'the party battle. 
;.Wis mWM. b u ght to have be6h thfe Foreign 1 
‘Qf^OB- but it tho last moment Attfee trims- 
•• ferred him to 1 the Treasury instead.' Pimlott lays 
heavy emphasis bn the King's personal dislike 
.for Daltpn, though syph political factors as the! 
well-known animosity between Beyfa and 
Morrison must also be taken into account. As 
Chancellor up to November 1947, Dalton pre- 
sided over Labour’s , socialist advance in its 

- .f#ost aetjve phase. He seemed almost unbear- 

ably confirm, deliberately provokfag the' 
Conservatives with insults, and proclaiming his 
buoyant soctqb'sf creed "with a song in Ms 
heqrtV y • 

v His tfate a it (lie Treasury had its. elective/ 
positiVe Side: He presided over the launching ' 
of- the . Revfaidge-styfe welfare state; . hi? 
sketched out a hewsfrategy for achieving fiilf: 
empldymehtl! he pressed ahead . with public 
■ ownership; while his cheap - money policy 
: (which, admittedly oati.be exaggerated In- its 


impact) assisted with investment and the re- 
duction of the cost of financing the National 
Debt. He was also active in external affairs, 
including the important decision (not referred 
to by Pimlott) to withdraw British forces from 
Greece in early 1947, which led to the Truman 
doctrine being proclaimed. Dalton was anx- 
ious to have an expansionist, optimistic 
Treasury, not a negative, restrictive depart- 
ment pursuing a deflationary policy such as the 
nation had endured after 1918. 

There is much to be said in favour of Dal- 
ton’s policy as Chancellor; the contrast, some- 
times drawn, between the inflationist Dalton 
and the austerity-minded Cripps can be over- 
done. The most disinflationary budget of the 
post-war years was actually Dalton’s final one, 
in November 1947. At the same time, it is 
difficult to see Dalton's tenure of the Treasury 
as a saga of success. Apparently the most tech- 
nically expert and financially (iterate of all 
Chancellors, Dalton’s mind was really cast in 
the pre-Keynesian mould of the inter-war 
years. In particular, he gave insufficient atten- 
tion to external finance, and his policy was 
hamstrung throughout by an inadequate 
understanding of overseas financial con- 
straints, the implications of the dollar shortage 
above all. In some ways, too, Dalton was a 
curiously timid Chancellor, for all his bravado. 
He sternly rebuffed James Meade and the 
Keynesians when they sought to push him to- 
wards a more active budgetary policy and de- 
mand management. His nationalization of the 
Bank of England was not much of a measure, 
and failed to place control over investment and 
movements of capital in the hands of govern- 
ment. Above all, Dalton failed adequately to 
anticipate the coming of the convertibility of 
sterling in July 1947, tied to the American loan. 
No doubt, the policy would have led to difficul- 
ties anyway. But Dalton , misled by the Bank of 
England and by a woefully inadequate Over- 
seas Department of the Treasury under Eady, 
allowed an orderly retreat to turn into a rout. 


Alan Sykes 

-* ~ _ 

DAVID DUTTON 

Auaten Chamberlain: Gentleman in politics 
373pp. Bolton: Ross Anderson. £14.95. 
0863600182 ■ 

Looking back after his final retirement from 
office in 1931, Austen Chamberlain observed, 
with only slight exaggeration, that for the past 
thirty years he had "always been at the very 
centre of affaire”. In view of his long and 
prominent political career, It is surprising that 
. there has hot been, until now, a replacement 
for the useful but dated biography completed 
bySlrChdrles Petriein 1940, David Dutton’s 
new study uses recent research and the au- 
thor’s owni extensive work on the mass of pri- 
vate papers now available to present a fasdnat- 
- ing picture of this complicated figure. 

Chamberlain is a difficult subject; The 
malleable .son of a strong-willed father, the 
redoubtable "Joe", Austen was almost as 
much the product of Birmingham manufactu- 
i. ring as those screws in blue packets that formed 
.... ,the basis qf tfie family for times. Sent away to 
school early, to remove him from the do&il- 
nation of his elder sister, he was moulded suc- 
cessiyely by paternal ambition, .Rugby and 
Cambridge for the political career his father 
. had detenhi ned for him . The result was a duti- 
. ful , self* wnsdous 1 and insecure “gentleman”, a 
sharp contrast to “Joe” in all respects. Austen 
rode, shot and fenced ^ith (he sportive! Sir 
i Charles DUke while his father, a life-long fugi- 
•• five i from physical exercise, lurked indpore 
with bis cigars. Austen might know the form, 

: but “Joe”, bad tlie style. Like the son ot a 
' territorial magnate, Austen rode an escalator 
to political office, rising while standing still/ 
His contemporaries recognized arid praised the 
correctness pf his behaviour, but almost unani- 
mously they found him “stiff', “wooden”, 

• “hurndnim’’, “a bore", the man who “always 
played thbgame, and always lost it". Chamber- 
lain was always . too aware of his dignity , too 
ready to take offence; with a'ionsr memory far 


Interestingly enough, the very word “converti- 
bility" never appears in Dalton’s published 
memoirs. From that time onwards, the 
Labour government’s programme was in sad 
disarray and in November 1947 Attlee was 
probably relieved that the budget leak episode 
gave him an opportunity to dismiss a minister 
tainted with failure. 

Dalton never recovered from this setback. 
He returned to the Cabinet, and vented his 
anti-Germanism to the full in his vehement 
rejection of anything resembling European 
integration. He dismissed the Council of 
Europe as "a collection of chatterboxes". He 
joined in the belated protests over the policy in 
Palestine; he built a good many houses when 
•he moved to the Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment; he successfully persuaded Attlee to fly to 
Washington to see Truman and allay disquiet 
over the possible American use of the atomic 
bomb in Korea; he helped check Morrison’s 
bellicose approach to the Abadan oil crisis. In 
his last phase, after 1951, he was deeply impli- 
cated in the war of Attlee’s succession. He 
warmly backed his protegd, Gaitskell, against 
Bevan, and helped promote him to the party 
leadership in 1955. At the same time, with his 
commitment to old-style nationalization and 
anti-Germanism in foreign policy, he remained 
in many ways a man of the Left. He played with 
both the Gaitskellite and Bevanite camps, and 
was fully trusted by neither. His final achieve- 
ment was a purely personal one - the defeat of 
Morrison as a possible party leader. Only as a 
patron of young intellectuals did Dalton still 
have a viable role. When he died in 1961, he 
seemed almost an anachronism, visiting the 
party from an earlier, more robust age. 

In many ways, Dalton's career was marked 
by disappointments, public and personal. 
•Some of his lifelong causes, such as the defence 
of Zionism and opposition to the rearming of 
Germany, came to little. His period as Chan- 
cellor was compared unfavourably with that of 
his successor, Cripps, whose export drive was 


those who had slighted him in the past, as 
Asquith discovered to his cost in 1916. While 
doing the decent thing, he harboured deep 
resentment against those who, as he saw it, 
took advantage of his decency.. His rela- 
tionships, especially with Bonar Law and Bald- 
win, whom he regarded as his inferiors in both 
rank and ability, were clouded as a result. 

Yet, despite his rectitude , an aura of intrigue 
surrounded Austen Chamberlain for most of 
his political life. As the son of “pushful Joe" 
this was inevitable, but his own dubious activi- 
ties as leader of (he tariff reform faction after 
his father’s stroke in 1906, his association with 
the “Diehards” in opposition to Balfour, and- 
the awkwardness of his position as he was 
passed over for junior men, prolonged this 
ungentiemanly reputation. Chamberlain was 
also a “player”, and Dr Dutton is inclined to 
• underestimate his willingness at times to en- 
. ' gage in the rougher side of politics. The com- 
plexity of Austen’s character lies in the cori- 
. trast between his determination in his father’s 
cause, or later, in his obstinate adhesion to 
Lloyd George and the coalition, and the hesi- 
tancy he showed when faced with the oppor- 
tunUy to: grqsp either the party leadership or 
* the premiorsWp. Chamberiain deafly lacked' 
the ability to generate his own motivation.' 
Accustomed from youth to Outside direction, 
the -fulfilment ofexpectations became part of 
y ™s personality. He was pushed on byonesetof 
■ , self-imposed obligations, held back by others. 

; ; : Whether i he stood aside, or accented office, he 
d\d sp grudgingly, hja disloyal loyaity marked 
by the; constant grumblings of injured pride, 

: . Only fa the mid-192ps, after the. negotiation of 
, :,the, Lqcarno pact had given him ithe confidence 
« success, and the. Foreign Office freed him 
' Baldwin!^- : negllg6nt 
Vh: 8ty|C.pf -icad^p .fearing h£rn master in his - 
‘ a little, He became, ! 

' handles his sub- : 

•. ject with RreatsldlbmflMf n irt^,J‘ 0 _ .- 


(nr more effective. His linkingof McM 
wartime physical controls seemed data 7 
terms of public relations, and the 
socialism that he created in the media Drii,! 
was something of a disaster. And yet i„ * 
vital decade between 1931 and 1940, moreC. 
any other miin he remade the face of Brito 
radical politics. Like Art Deco and the AiT 
ol, Dalton really belongs to the 1930s with fu 
commitment to dlrigiste, pre-Keynesian “nj. 
mng", its vigorous anti-fascism and resuJZ 
patriotism. By 1945 his main work had Z 
accomplished. As a publicist and a praedtiou 
er, he gave British socialism new intellectual 
thrust and belief in itself. Through gifted youns 
intellectuals like Jay and Crosland, his infl* 
ence lived on for a generation to come. 

Hugh Dalton was a contradictory man, an 
urbanite with a passionate love for the county 
side; an egalitarian committed to the puWk 
schools and the rowing fraternity at King’s; a 
planner who rejected budgetary controls; an 
internationalist who turned savagely agaiim 
the German Social Democrats he had once 
patronized; an anti-colonialist whose private 
views sometimes betrayed a kind of contempt 
for the values of African and Asian natioS 
ism. He was a great outsider in public life, 
insecure and erratic. But, as a constructive and 
creative figure in Labour’s formative phase.be 
was unique, and the party owed him an enor- 
mous debt, one not always recognized. Hb 
affection still attaching to his memory among 
his disciples is testimony to his influence. Far 
all his transparent faults, he helped give 
Labour faith in its crusade, and instruments 
with which to give it effect. This brilliant and 
richly evocative biography is a monument toi 
great career. But it is more than that. Aa Dal 
ton’s achievements sinks beneath mass unan 
polyment and the psychosis of pessimism, ki 
his beloved Durham coalfield lapses Into de- 
cline and defeat, it is well to be reminded that 
once, well within living memory, England 




there are lapses in continuity. We are told to i 
the introduction, for example, that Chamber 
lain was “scarred by an unhappy love affair" 
but the next mention of romance is Chamber- 
lain’s whirlwind courtship of his wife, thepre- 
fade to his happy marriage. Similarly, Cham 
berlain’s finances are apparently ‘‘strait 
ened”, but there is no indication of the source* 
or size of his income, or the style of life ithadW 
maintain. These matters nre the essence of 
biography and need elaboration. The stale- 
ment that tjie 1924 general election was iaflb' 
enccd by a letter "from the Soviet leader, Zino- 
viev" is uncharacteristically careless, closing £ 
down immediately any question of the lcltorii : f 
still disputed authenticity, while the suggestion 
that Chamberlain saw “with greater clarity 
than any of his contemporaries" the political^ 
significance of the Oreat War is simply strange* 

His desire to perpetuate an onti-sociallst 
tion in the early 1920s was quite in character 
with his pre-war concern with the rise of 
Labour, encouraged, no doubt, by his mb/* 
recent admiration for Lloyd George. It, was 
Baldwin, not Chamberlain, who read tbepofl- 
tical signs correctly, and Baldwin who reaped 
i the rewards. 

On the other hand, Chamberlain 
perceptive in his appreciation of the rercmeffc 
, ence of German nationalism in the early l?# 5 ' 

. and of the real meaning of Nazism, fa ljw h* 
had already linked “the spirit which fasph« 

. this campaign against the Jews inside 
, n ? an y M to “the spirit which inspired the att^ 

.of Gernaany to dominate the world*. 
tably, his words were lost on his brother, 
ville. Yet as Dutton makes clear, Chamber 
Iain’s suspicions of. Germany in the 1930 b ^ 

• rived from the impressions he bad formed^*,, 
out France and Germany back fa the 188*^ 
Perhaps, then, perceptiveness in politics isono 
the chance congruence of .'events and p^, - J 
judices? : • ■■■ • 

This is a thought-provoking book, • 
lively and just a little too short* At a time ;; j 
biographies are either In several volumes,. % • i 
massive/or .both. jt is hard to ffad fatiit |!^rj 
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The Tenth Man 
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fa his article "The Other Man", Graham 
Greene described the sensations, partly queasy 
and partly hilarious, which came over him 
when he realized that he was being shadowed 
for life. The existence of a full-time doppel - 
gtinger was a cause for some self-congratula- 
tion (the sincerest form of flattery); for a touch 
of unease (what does he want?) and for occa- 
sional irritation (what if he’s a nuisance and 
people think it’s me?). Readers of the essay 
may have felt that this was just the sort of thing 
that was meant to happen to Greene. The sha- 
dow tended to make more appearances in exo- 
tic latitudes, to be shy of cameras and inter- 
views, to be enigmatic when confronted. The 
full truth about him, one felt, was probably 
known only in some melancholy brothel or 
shabby confessional: just the kind of sibling 
one might have expected. 

Now, to Greene's own surprise, he finds that 
he once wrote a long short story about a man 
who survived by a desperate act of impersona- 
tion. The Tenth Man lay in who knows what 
box or file over the course of four decades. 
When it was written, Dien Bien Phu had yet to 
fall; Cuba was still a casino island; Kim Philby a 
trusted servant of the Crown. But the pages 


mouldered on. Begun for MGM studios, and 
composed in a time of exigency, they have 
been retrieved by that great truffle-hound 
Anthony Blond, who has done the state some 
service. I still cannot rid myself of the feeling 
that this may be a hoax. Take, for example, the 
following: 

It was horrifying to realize that a man as false as that 
could sum up so accurately the mind of someone so 
true. The other way around, he thought, it doesn’t 
work. Truth doesn't teach you to know your fellow 
man. 

Or, from the succeeding page: 

But it was a stranger who replied to his ring; a dark 
youngish mao with the brusque air of a competent 
and hard-worked craftsman. He packed the sacra- 
ment in his bag as a plumber packs his tools. "Is it wet 
across the Fields?” he asked. 

Here, surely, are the forgotten entrants in the 
renowned New Statesman competition, where 
Greene parodies were invited and the master 
himself came in a pseudonymous third. 

Still, whoever actually wrote this book (or 
film script) certainly knew his business, llie 
action originates in a dank French gaol during 
the Nazi occupation. The prisoners are held as 
hostages against any act of violence by the 
Resistance. When a German NCO is slain, the 
reprisal is predetermined: one man in every ten 
must die (a surprisingly lenient decision, by the 
standards of, say, Oradour). The sado- 
masochistic detail is provided, however, by the 
Nazi stipulation that the prisoners themselves 
must cast the lot. Readers of The Tenth Man 
will probably never again employ the word 
“decimate" in its slack, inexact form. 


Crossing the line 


Deborah Steiner 

ARTHUR COHEN 
An Admirable Woman 
228pp. Carcanet. £8.95. 
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The lives of philosophers, poets, musicians and 
artists are a feeding ground for the novelist’s 
imagination. To take the daguerreotype that is 
the biographer’s concern and create a charac- 
ter who moves in the zone where fact and 
fiction blend calls for a masterly touch; Arthur 
Cohen makes his task of fictionalizing Hannah 
Arendt harder by writing An Admirable 
Woman in the form of an old and dying 
woman’s self-examination. 

Curiously, Cohen’s account seems to cast 
away some of the, events that are tailor-made 
for fiction, and to misrepresent others. The 
five-year-long death of Arendt’s father from 
syphilis must have cast shadows over the “sun- 
shine child" of her mother's description. In An 
Admirable Woman, mother and father both 
remain behind in Germany to face deportation 
to a concentration camp. In fact, Mre Arendt 
escaped and joined her daughter in America 
where she continued to impose on her rebel- 
lious daughter her conception of behaviour fit- 
ting to a product of the German bourgeoisie; 
Arendt’s youthful affair with Heidegger, with 
whom she remained involved throughout her 
life; does not appear even in veiled form here. 

Some moments of the fife are more faithfully 
recorded. Cohen 'accurately represents 
Arendt’s study of Rachel Varnhdgen as an 
attempt at Seif-revelation; fa the novel, the 
subject of the work even shires a name with 
her biographer. Something of the flavour of 
Arendt’s first marriage, to GUnther Stern, 
does emerge fa the character of Martens. It was 
a union where the wife excluded the husband 
from her inward thojughts, keeping him at a 
distance from what she knew to be the dark; 
side of her nature. Tfie figure of Martens also 
hBs 'elements Of Arendt’s second husband , 
Heinrich Bltieher, • whose . reluctance to 
embrace wholeheartedly the culture and Ian- 

fag rffi between hinTand his wife. What the 
novelist can catch better than the biographer is 
the Buddenbrooks-i ike' milieu of Arendt’s 
childhood. One successful scone portrays the 
Afendt-diaracfery, Erika Hertz, and Martens 
fa : a^ Hungarian-run NaW York caK that 


attdihpU to Supply tho flavour of the world left 
behmd, '-the oppressive atmosphere of warm 
fallk and bakes too rich with cream. Arendt’s 


sense of isolation following BIDcher’s death 
comes straight from biography, and the "sheer 
emptiness" that she felt is best left to her own 
account. 

Elsewhere pure invention plays a super- 
fluous role as the novelist tries to rewrite the 
script. Granted, Arendt and her husband had 
an open marriage, in which BIQchcr practised 
“fidelity after a fashion". But Cohen’s intro- 
duction of Erika’s lover Siinpn - shades, 
perhaps, of Arendt’s long-standing friend Ran- 
dall Jarrell - diminishes the figure of Hertz, 
and allows banality to creep fa. 1 . 

The author knows the theories that he must 
meld into the internal dialogues, and he scat- 
ters references to Arendt’s books and articles.! 
In a double-mirror trick he even has Erika 
discuss her views on the thoughts of her friend, 
Hannah Afendt. Some preoccupations 
emerge: the concern with statelessness, the 
question of the origins of evil, the critical prob- 
lem of what it means to be a Jew, but the 
attempt to approach these issues from a per- 
sonal angle, to examine the thoughts and pas- 
sions that lie behind the intellect for which 
Erika is dubbed “admirable", fall short of 
Arendt's own Analyses. Her struggle not just to 
think, but to act as well - she worked tirelessly 
on behalf of Zionism firstin Germany and then 
fa France; the Jewish question and the fate of 
Israel were central to her, and the Eichmann 
controversy was the cause of her notoriety t- is 
lost. . . 

Arendt was scrupulousin dividing her public , 

; from her private life. It is this strict line that 
1 Cohen tries to cross, seeking to come closer to 
the woman occasionally revealed by her poems 
and letters. Something of the irony that in- 
forms Arendt’s profe comes across as the dying 

• Erika contemplates herself. Like her counter- 
part; she is steadfast fa refusing all pity; “kein 
Mitleid” was the principle by which Arendt 
lived, and Cicero's De Senectute her. reading as 

• she neai^d death. But *Cohep!s ; tone fellers 
• ' here. The prose is slow, contemplative; ah ex- 
ercise in under-writing which characterized a 
recent work by aQother- acadbrnfa ndyelist, 

, Richard Sennett’s An Evening, with Brahms . ; 
: . Arendt might have questioned the pofat oft he 
, exercise; throughout heir life, shh rejected and , 
deplored efcccfaive concert! with the isolated 
‘i personality, Whether her own or. another's, 

: The passages that concern the Inner woman 

■ • dreg Erika some '.way beneath Arendt’s. «ta- 

■ fare, those that .debl with. Ufa ontsfae world: 
have already been amply dpwfaented by. 
Areudt’fi biographer,' Elisabeth' Yoiing-Bruehl, 
The novel falls he^vdy betweeii tWo, stools, 

. 1 ... r-.;.,; ■« J. ■ kUafltuta (rt-kVoair ttc fall 


The alphabet decides the draw, just as a 
defective watch determines the pace and tim- 
ing. A reverse order of precedence is hit upon 
for no good reason, which gives the lead char- 
acter Chavel an illusory feeling of being at the 
right end of things. The illusion .is short-lived. 

It’s actually quite difficult to sustain tension 
in a scene where everyone knows what the 
outcome will be. Greene once wrote of Brides- 
head Revisited that certain decisive episodes, 
chapter length in memory, turned out to be a 
mere few paragraphs on re-reading. He called 
it a real test of narrative and by that test he has 
succeeded. Had MGM ever made the film, it 
would have necessitated some intense pers- 
piration close-ups and breath-intakes, with 
many cutaways to the ticking timepiece. You 
could surmise that it was genuine Greene a few 
pages later, when the whole business takes a 
sudden lurch: 

As Volsin said, it wasn’t fair. Only LcnOtrc took it 
calmly: he had spent a lifetime in business and he had 
watched from his stool many a business deal con- 
cluded In which the best man did not win. 

Voisin has a point. Chavel, the prosperous 
attorney, wants to cheat the firing-squad by 
offering his whole patrimony to a substitute. 
And there is a taker, Janvier, who has always 
wanted to impress his female relations by dying 
as a rich burgher .... 

Swallow that, and forget for the moment 
that it was Dostoyevsky who wrote that a con- 
demned man would suffer anything rather than 
keep his appointment. The redeemed Chavel 
finds himself in a dilemma analogous to that of 
Raskolnikov. One compromise with death ex- 
acts another. Janvier’s sister and mother take 
up their wretched Inheritance; the mother 
ignorant of the price and the sister made miser- 
able by her awareness of it. Can Chavel keep 
away from his old estnte after the Liberation? 
Not in this script he can’t. And, like Raskolni- 
kov (and Voisin) he has to object: “It isn’t fair. 
This isn’t my fault. I didn’t ask for two lives - 
only Janvier’s." 

For - and by all means suspend your disbe- 
lief here - Chavel signs on as an anonymous 
servitor in his old mansion. Better to serve in 
heaven than rule in hell? The elements of a 
Catholic morality tale, at any rate, are all in 
place. Thdfese, sister of the departed Janvier, 
is living a Havisham-llke existence on her un- 
wanted inheritance, and seems to be kept alive 
only by hatred and desire ifor vengeance. 
Chavel, under his newly assumed name of 
Chariot, feels It his mission to free her from this 
rancorous obsession. Tlie redeeming power of 


love is brought into play. And his lawyerly little 
mind is well evoked as he rehearses the neces- 
>ary special pleading in a nearby cabbage- 
patch: 

Already the charge against himself had been reduced 
lu a civil disc in which he could argue llm terms of 
compensation. He wondered why last night he had 
despaired - this was no occasion for despair, he told 
himself, but for hope. He had something to live fur, 
but somewhere at the back of his mind the shadow 
remained, like a piece of evidence he hud deliberate- 
ly not confided to the court. 

A fair depiction of the trials of accidie and the 
temptations of guilt. And full her confirmation 
that Greene Is correct in supposing that he did 
write it. Not even the NS campers could have 
easily come up with: 

"Can I have your blessing, father?" 

"Of course," He rubber-stamped the air like a notary 
and was gone. 

Greene has traditionally divided his fiction 
into "novels" and "entertainments”, and it’s 
noticeable that neither definition is awarded to 
The Tenth Man. There is, nt the last, no moral 
resolution to the story. Nor is there a complete- 
ly memorable major character like Scobie or 
Wormald or Dr Magiot. The final scenes re- 
semble a Wildean or Gilberlian denouement, 
with people popping up randomly to contri- 
bute their individual “twists". 

Still, the saving seedincssof the protagonists 
is an authentic Greene touch. Chavel/Charlot 
can torture himself all he wants, but (here is no 
suggestion that a better man died in his place. 
The females nre dreary; the fellow-prisoners 
appallingly stoic; the sole resistant character is 
a resentful cripple. French society, sketched 
against a backdrop of shame and dislocation, is 
sufficiently bleak to satisfy the most ardent fan. 
The sole cheerful note is struck rather imper- 
fectly by Carossc, the phoney and carpetbag- 
ger who typifies the period and who almost 
spoils Chavel’s own impnsture by a more in- 
ventive one of his own. 

The Tenth Man may have been forgotten for 
decades, but It obviously contributed sublimin- 
al “prompts" to other better-known works. 
Betrayal, mistaken identity, remorse; these 
are the familiar themes. We learn in the au- 
thor’s introduction that M15 once proposed to 
MI6 an official secrets prosecution on the basis 
of one of the fantasies here engendered. Who 
would hove been indicted if C had given the 
. go-ahead? Greene or the other man? Men are 
still told off by numbers, with a continuing 
search for someone to make up a fourth. We 
live on the porous boundary between Greene- 
fand and reality. 
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Julia O’Faolain 

CEUAGITTELSON 
Saving Grace 

229pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £8.95. 
0340365102 

Saving Grace is a gently funny first novel about 
a pope who absconds from the Vatican in 
search of a restorative spell of obscurity. Leo 
?OV, a modest man whose elevation to the 
tiara was not of his own seeking, is unhappy in 
office where the bullying attentions of his aides 
cut him off from ordinary people. His dilemma 
is pointed up by his name, which brings to mind 
both the simplicity of the “workers' pope", Leo 
XIII, and the grandeur of Louis XIV, the Sun 
King. Leo feels closer to God when doing pas- 
toral work but “tossed ... on the high winds of 
events beyond his command", he has been 
pushed higher and higher until now he is a 
supreme prisoner of the Vatican, hemmed in 
by bureaucracy and protocol. As the novel 
starts he has lost his appetite, sleeps badly and 
dreams of the dreary, mind-blurring reports, 
flow charts and statistics with which his waking 
hours are besieged. 

Eager to come down to earth, he slips away 
first to visit his sister on her farm south of 
Rome and Inter, having commandeered some 
of her money, her husband’s clothes and an old 
truck, takes off incognito in the general direc- 
tion of everyday life. God, however, is not 
mocked. Indeed, through the agency of Celia 
Gitteison, He is a relentless if benevolent 
mocker, and Leo, having set out to descend.the 
spiritual ladder, instead finds himself being 
elevated to the status of a popularly proc- 


laimed saint. 

The seUing for this part of the comedy is the 
village of T-, situated in the mountains south- 
east of Naples and dirt-poor in everything ex- 
cept fantasy. The yarns and characters of T- 
are mostly from stock; sketched here they 
might sound whimsical or old-fashioned, but 
Celia Gittelson's timing and sense of just how 
little to tell make them captivating; she is a 
skilled and entertaining racontense. 

Meanwhile, back at the Vatican, Leo’s aides 
dare not face the scandal of initiating an official 
search. Yet they have to get him back. Two 
monsignori and a bishop in mufti team up 
with the pope’s incongruously-named 
Marxist brother-in-law, Pio, and take to the 
road in their turn. A second search party, con- 
sisting of two inept and anarchic policemen, 
completes a cast which begins to look like that 
of a parable about present-day Italy. Gitteison, 
however, keeps the humour light. Her register 
is closer to Chesterton than to Sciasria, and 
one of her strengths is in handling the dom- 
estic minutiae on which clerical comedy so often 
pivots. Stories about Roman Catholic priests, 
when they renounce that reliable source of 
narrative motor-power, sex, can instead take 
their impetus ftom the contrast between the 
invisible source of the prjests’ vocations and 
the very visible trip-wires in their lives. Sex Is 
not altogether absent from this novel but the 
author - like Leo himself - contains it and 
prevents It from taking over. Her characters' 
faith is a convincing part of their story, and the 
predicaments into which they get themselves 
ingeniously combine the comic with the 
emblematic- as when Leo, helping to restore a 
derelict church in T-, elects to shellac the floor 
and paints himself Into a corner. 


Operations in inner space 


Colin Greenland 

ROBERT HOLDSTOCK 
Mylhago Wood: A fantasy. „ . . . ■ 

254pp ; Gofiancz; £8 .9S . ' ■ 1 i 
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GENE WOLFE 
Peace 

264pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£9.95. 

07011 39447 

It is characteristic of inner space to be at once 
fixed and fluid* bound and Unbound. Looking- 
Glass Land, for example, is as. regular as a 
chessboard, but incoherent as a nightmare. 
Broceliande, Charles Williams's symbol of (he 
subconscious as savage land, is a forest that is 
also an ocean. J. G. Ballard’s terminal land- 
scape, concrete bunkers lined up among shift- 
ing sands, modernizes the image. The visitor, 
or dweller, in inner space knows that there are 
laws, but experiences chaos. In Robert Hpld- 
stock’s Mylhago Wood a gentleman scientist 
sets out to map an oakwood at the edge of his 
property in Herefordshire. The wood resists 
him; it may hardly be penetrated. Once insjde, 
George Hoxley discovers that the normal laws 
of space and time do not prevail there. The 
wood gets larger as he goes inwards. Time 


a day outside. He develops a new science to 
measure the wayward energies of the place: his 
charts of the edgewood are marked with leys, 
the “spiral vortex”, the “oscillating traverse 
zone”. ' , 

Among the trees , vagrant figures appear, of 
various epochs and cultures. These Huxley 
terms "mythagos”, myth imagos, archetypes 
generated by the wood itself in response to his 
own psychic states. Alone, he walks into a 
great green womb of Creation, peopled with 
his dreams. Huxley is the traditional lost pil- 
grim, astray in the greenwood; there is even a 
belle dame there who bewitches his heart. Pre- 
cision yields to passion as he forsakes his family 
■ to pursue his obsession. After his inevitable 
death his sons Christian and Steven inherit the 
mystery, and become ensnared in their turn. 

Thus Holdstock re-imagines inner space in 
terms of the wildwood, a symbol that was 
already sophisticated when the Gawain poet 
wrote. His shrewdest decision was to base his 
; novel in 1947, when national sensitivity to 
. natural heritage was enhanced by raw memor- 
ies of loss and devastation; and the very last 
time when it was possible for an individual to 
advance the frontiers of science with-a theodo- 
lite in one pocket and a notebook in the other. 
Mythago Wood is sonorous, vivid and utterly 
enthralling. Holdstock's narrative powers have 
. matured greatly. . 


David Profumo 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY 

Hostages to Fortune 

227pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0436209S45 

In terms of setting, at least, William Humphrey 
breaks new ground with his latest novel; the 
action occurs in the countryside of New York 
and New Jersey, rather than the Red River 
county which his previous work has staked out 
as his own, microscopically-observed terrain. 
His strength is still the evocation of place and 
the influence that a particular environment can 
exert on people, and some of the best episodes 
in Hostages To Fortune are to be found in his 
vignettes of the outdoor pursuits - falconry, 
hunting (ie shooting) and fishing - with which 
his characters occupy themselves. 

After an absence that has prematurely aged 
him, Ben Curtis revisits a fishing-lodge in the 
Catskills country, scene of former days of con- 
viviality and bucolic bliss. White-haired, fifty 
and alone, he is hardly recognizable to the rest 
of the club, and there is tension in the air; what 
could be the cause of this pitiful transforma- 
tion? As he plies his flies once more over the 
familiar waters, he also casts his mind back 
over the past, inextricably bound up with this 
idyllic retreat. Here he proposed to his wife 
Cathy, in the company of soul-mate Tony, 
scion of the wealthy Thayer clan, and his wife, 
Pris; and here his own son, the serious-minded 
Anthony, proved his piscatorial prowess. 
Now, though, Ben is gripped by a deep 
malaise. 

It is not until the novel has wobbled through 


Wood may be extended to Peace by Gene 
Wolfe. If the collective unconscious is a forest, 
the personal unconscious is a house. The inner 
world of Steven Huxley is the expansive one of 
youth. The inner world of Alden Dennis Weer 
is that of an old man, withdrawn into a circle of 
firelight where he lies, half paralyzed, listening 
to the ticking of his life. Drawing on the ener- 
gies of the past, he wanders through the house, 
whose rooms seem to change around him. 
Weer remembers designing it, and “interspers- 
ing among the functional rooms of my home 
certain 'museum rooms’", “duplicating or 
nearly duplicating certain well-remembered 
rooms whose furnishings had fallen to me by 
inheritance”. The sheer Poe-like oddness of 
this contrivance is the metafictional trick. Are 
we really required to believe that Weer’s house 
Is an architectural museum of his life, complete 
with papers nailed to the table? If it were true, 
what sort of man would he be? 

Wolfe's writing does not demand that you 
ask such questions. It is perfectly eloquent and 


a third of its course that things begin to becon* 
coherent. Ben accompanied his paS 
friends on a sailing holiday following th! 
suicide of their daughter, who leapt fJ» 
seven storeys to a sidewalk. He received Z 
news that Anthony had hanged himself i Q 2 
rooms at Princeton. Ben’s struggle to cometa 
terms with this suicide, his search for motives 
and the rift that this causes in his own marriage 
become the subjects of the book. The embjj- 
rassment of his friends isolates him, along with 
his own guilt and resentment. Cathy grows cold 
and leaves him, he loses all self-respect and 
withdraws to an island retreat where he fen* 
victim to “moose-juice”, hallucinations and 
despair. Meanwhile, Tony has met his death In 
an ice-boating "accident". Things are very 
bleak indeed. 

There are some powerful moments (espe- 
cially in Humphrey’s handling of the son's 
death), but while the agony is sincere enough, 
the agonizing is badly overdone. Relentless 
self-questioning can make for monotonous 
reading, and there is in the representation of 
Ben’s melancholy a distinct tendency towards 
the histrionic. Humphrey seems incapable of 
suggestive understatement; there are more se- 
rious stylistic lapses, into novelettish pap and 
psychodrivel. Saxophones sob, rivers purl, a 
rose expires. 

A writer by profession, Ben has a mind thal 
mutters like a dictionary of quotations: he re- 
cites Browning in the duck-blind, Dante on the 
river-bank, and Hamlet at his reflection in a 
bar-room mirror. None of this helps our 
perception of a mind under stress, which is a 
shame, because the novel’s concerns are se- 
rious, and there are moments of real poig- 
nancy. 


entertaining read as an eerie caravan of 
metaphysical curiosities, on the level of, say, 
William Kotzwinkle. But if you do ask the 
questions, add up the implications and read 
between the lines. It becomes even more re- 
warding. Weer’s map of inner space has prom- 
inent and crucial gaps: “There never was a time 
when I could feel sure of drawing the floor 
plans of this house correctly.” The house Is 
another structure of organized chaos. All his 
lifetime blows along its corridors. 

Weer, an Industrial engineeer and bib- 
liophile, sits in his broken tower in the West, 
summoning up shades: his childhood friends, 
his mother and her circle, his aunt and her 
suitors, his employees. They tell him tales of 
uncertain provenance, read him newspaper 
articles, jog his memory, transport him to Ire- 
land, to Arabia and China, to the macabre 
southern States. They disappear and reappear 
abruptly, their absences marked with disquiet- 
ing disclosures. Chatto should commissionEd* 
ward Gorey to illustrate Peace. 
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CHARLOTTE MACLEOD 
The Convivial Codfish 
204pp. Collins. £6.95. 

0002313944 

Art detective Max Bitteysohn, now married to 
Bostonian Sarah Kelling,'; . the, delectable 
heroine of four earflerdetectjve stories, is 
called in by his wife's uncle to find out who has 
stolen the regalia he was wearing as Exalted' 
Chowderhead of the Comrades of thq Convi- 
vial Codfish at their annual Scrooge pay feast. ■ 
Light and amusing, with a pleasing collection 
pf Boston eccentrics, but at the same time well 
put together and ^ua® Weil written. . 
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RUTORENDELL 

The Tree of Hands : ’ ;V ' 

267pp. Hutchiqson.£8,5Q: i'i 
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Benet is trying -to cope with' a visit from her 
mad mother, Mopsa . when heri two-yeariold 
son James fells ill and:h&$ to. go info ijospitaj. - 
This innocuous introduction leads info a tense 
psychological thrilled it ftufo.ReiJdail has 
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excelled herself, creating three sharply defined- 
and differentiated London milieux, each paini 
fully true to life, which are inevitably and inex- 
tricably interlinked in a series of events which 
include kidnapping, robbery and murder. - •. 


‘ HOWARD HIRT 
The Heat of Winter 

273ppi Weidenfeld and Njcolson. £8.95. 7 
0297784838 

Set in the post-partition India of 1?52, 
Heat of Winter opens with the arrival in F 
garh; a town Split between Muslim and H 
zealots; of the new chief of police; Superii 
dent Mohammed Abdul Karim Khan, hfr 
- as.it’s hardjy necessary to point out r a 1 
' lim. His;first task is to deal wjth an atteiU] 
assassfoafe himself; his next, with an attt 
to assassinate Nehru. The book bdgim 
traordinOrily well, and the background is p 
throughout with skill and confidence. Bu 
author spreads himself too thinly amonj 
many characters, which results in a less, 
climactic conclusion. ■ 

: /•; ; Ti J.Bifi 

' >»mi;-.iii t : * tit. i ri i n ■•■•-Wr ‘ r ■'•l 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

"Hey I have something from this same guy’s 
library", remarked a well-endowed Manhattan 
bookperson to me recently, pointing to an 
eighteenth-century Book of Common Prayer 
in red rubbed morocco, with the Divine 
monogram inlaid on the upper cover, “I.H.S., 
have you any idea who he was? 

I played the perfect Englishman. “Yes, I do 
know, but I'm not claiming, actually, that it’s 
His own copy." 


I*ve had this terrific insight into the genesis of / 
the picaresque-travels-in-USA genre, the Eng- d 

lish pilgrimage to the Occident. Travelling d 
from the Old World to the New (that's east to 
west, deasil, sunwise; the- opposite direction 
from west to east or widdershins , the way we go 
when we return from Phoenix to Farringdon 
Road) we are going laggingly (unless we are 
very rich) with the sun, thereby outMarvelhng 
Marvell: though we cannot make our sun stand 
still yet we can make him run more slowly. The 
effect of which is an increase in subjective day- 
length (except for fly-by-nights), eight hours to 
California, five to the Big Apple. And the 
effect of an increase in day length, any endocri- 
nologist might tell you, is to kid the hormones 
into believing (melatonin does the trick) that 
it’s spring, suddenly, with all that that entails. ■ 

So the moment he steps off his big-bodied jet - 
how alluring the words sound now - at JFK or 
SFO or LAX, a young man's fancy and so’s a 
young woman, and old birds see the world 
through a livelier iris. This of course only 
affects the carnally-minded and would not be 
expected to influence academics, bibliophiles, 
or literary persons. 

★ * * 

■Winolne-tmflel icaUy over Greenland s icies, I 
auuKuiu uiy pUCkei; mius|iuiauii.uiiji uja.u ui 

• my lap, a Copy of Itinerarlus Terrae Sanctae by 
Bartholomaeus de Saligniaco (Lyons, 1525), 
ready at the drop of a comment to translate 
with spontaneous fluency certain carefully pre- 
pared passages to anyone fool enough to come 
within range. (I always have the hope that 
someone will lean over and say "That looks 
extraordinarily interesting. I don’t suppose 
you would know where I could -eh, purchase a 
• copy?") 

It lists the vaut-le-voyage sights of Venice, 
Rhodes and of course Jerusalem, with plenty 
of magic wells and flying fish and warnings 
against incredulity (“non mox nasuin siispen- 
das") on the part of those who haven't been 
anywhere and don't believe that cabbages 
grow anywhere but in their mother’s gardens 
("credens nuspiam nisi in horto matemo Bras- 
sicam crescere” - can I have got this right?) 
Some cabbage-headedness' is certainly pro- 
voked by a story about the canine sentries at- 
the Castle of St Peter in Rhodes, who patrol 
the ways by night, sniffing out infidels, whom 
they moxque dltacerant, and snuffling appro- 
vingly at Christians whom they fowningly and 
carressingly conduct wherever they wish to go 
- “a beautiful and Irrefutable argument for the 
truth of the Christian feith”. Bart and h}s 
friends took three months Ond a lot of travail, 
tempest and general discomfort to get within- 
sight of the Promised Land, at which point an 
understandable clamour broke out aboard; 
“groans, sighs,' tears, shouting, psalm-singing 
like crazy” (velut ameiis). And here : are we, 
several thousands every day-, -floating over 
place? where twenty years ago only a few ex- 
plorers and unlucky Eskimo had trod, so blas6 
that we peed to be; entertained by- tapes pf 
brainstorming session? on management prpb- 
■ lems and opportunities or the, best of^orman * 
Wisdom. (Didn’t hie write ihtfacrene WisseT)' 
Most amazingly, this costs about twri Weeks ,of 
■a mean industrial wage: say about a shilling of a. 
craftsman’s money by the standards of l525. 
And nobody, satig gaUdetejt ^ wljen we landed 
(well. I was going to, -but .there': was , (his im? 
migration person: forking at toe. , i )• • ; 

•' ■ v- W-vW: i*';' 

If was quite an inridentfull trip apart' from, that, 
what with a potentially damaging brush against 


a CHIP - no micro-chip he, but an oversized grating noise, a quality of light. 

California Highway Patrolsler with a laid-back » bright-painted, 

voi« and a bulging holster (“pat gitoverhar stories that were so 

boy ) while his partner covered us with enough >““ 8 have(o be le( , , n „„ w | on , 0 

lethal hardware to produce a mild case of fear- “ ‘ ! , h ‘ h ave been bashed by economies 

and-loathlng-in-Vegas paranoia (we were thcp b g J b s5 and baste d with 

headed that way) in two only moderately gon- y > 8 

zo British bookmen (“what if he finds my stash do ^ “ f ai „ h< f w it was between me and 
of appetite suppressants?"); what with a rich _ 1 0 uciwrexpimi 

encounter with the notorious Berkeley Cannery Row. fThal’s 

Ethnophannacological Circle and its beaut- f ^ £ v( , thous ! nd mile's way.) 

eous and learned chieftainess, who told me y car 8 „ nnpm a nastal- 

amazing things about the role of toadstools. Cum. cry Row (a iW**"*. 
tadpoles and stingray spines in Mesoamerica, g>». “ habl *L“. J wi,h Hasan land The 
J under which step of the pyramid of Tend- 

date with a Date in Indio and'. wo brutal., b f‘“nf^tC^^ 
disappointing blind dates with nostalgia. aut hority, I fell for it hook, line, and can-open- 

* * * er . I was going to be a marine zoologist, a poet , 

„ .. a drunk, a Californian, a bum. We sat around 

t was Writers' Week at the University of Cali- j aces (mostly waiting for girls who didn t 

omia. Riverside, and though I’d missed Max- ^ , and tQok turn5 rea ding it aloud. (I’ll 

ne Hong Kingston launching an archaeologi- ^ about reac jing Hassan aloud sometime 
:al campaign for the start of the Year of the Ox when j, m f ee |, n g i ess 8 hy.) We thought of 
at the site of Chinatown, I was in lime for Ken Steinbeck as t hi s terrifically tough, unsen- 

Kesey. “An evening with Ken Kesey" said the tiincnta , writer | ike Hemingway. (We thought 
signs, and there was a glass of stale Kool-Ald Qf Hen ,i nawa y as to ugh and unsentimental.) 
perched as if by accident on the noticeboard. That WflS where wc wanted to be, collecting 
The evening was anything but electric. “The clreaiT1 y zca i the curious creatures of the 

largest and ruliest crowd of the week" ap- tide . poo i St getting, drunk, laid, into fights 
plauded delightedly when Kesey came on in a we could avoid fights). 

Tom Wolfe suit and hat, and read a published ^ nearly became a marine zoologist but 

piece from a shorlly-to-be-published novel, M far as it wenti Tlie canneries closed 

Demon's Box, that tells the Sixties Like They _ were a i rea dy closing by the time I started 
Was. The episode described a delegation of Teading Cannery Row) the sardines and the 


boilers, but only in the Cannery Row Memo- 
rial Park: otherwise it’s all designer kites and 
four hundred and eleven flavours of fudge, fine 
dining in sea-food eateries thal wouldn't be 
seen dead with a sardine, and fun drinks in 
Pcpita's (once La Ida) and the Ole Doc Rick- 
etts Lab Saloon. There are arcades and mar- 
kets and a Steinbeck Memorial Room and de- 
pression glass at non-depression prices: if Bbt- 
tholomaeus was disappointed with Jerusalem 
he doesn't admit it. 


It was Writers' Week at the University of Cali-, 
fomia. Riverside, and though I’d missed Max- 
ine Hong Kingston launching an archaeologi- 
cal campaign for the start of the Year of the Ox 
at the site of Chinatown, I was in lime for Ken 
Kesey. “An evening with Ken Kesey" said the 
signs, and there was a glass of stale Kool-Ald 
perched as if by accident on the noticeboard. 
The evening was anything but electric. “The 
largest and ruliest crowd of the week" ap- 


But all is not utterly lost; above the rocks by 
Western Biological, where I planned to collect 
anemones and tunicates, one of the canneries 
has been turned into simply the best marine 
aquarium I have ever seen. Technology de- 
veloped for displaying sharks and killer whales 
is here used to show the far more romantic lives 
of seaweed and invertebrates. A sixty-foot 
tank contains a forest of giant kelp standing as 
tall as oak trees; anemones the size of gorse 

bushes, chambered Nautilus, for once an anim- 
al and not an ash tray: and there is even a touch 
pool where l was allowed to handle (we all 
have secret pleasures) chitons and sea cucum- 
bers. (I’ve had this deep relationship with sea- 
cucumbers since I was adolescing; what it feels 
like is a small semi-rigid dirigible about half- 
full of sago. To me it was n creature from an old 
dream, ond almost reconciled me to the abs- 
ence of the slink, the grating noise, the quality 
of light.) 


j uw, t * nney were aireauy — ■ 

Was. The episode described a delegation of dinJ , cannery Row) the sordines and the • 1 .i„„;»n a r»mniithPark 

California freaks on an embassy to Swinging le 8 wenl awayi an d somehow I never got to Don t s " cer * ^ u , °’ ’ Kathy Acter 

Itondon, and the f^ous party at Apple Corps JP th L -ashed, the zoad «. 


Lonoon, ana me irnuuua — r- Monterey: the car crasnea, me 

where John Lennon (described throughout in c j osedj Queen was visiting, some such 
the reverential tone most of us reserve for thin ’ So tWs year L made it, thirty years too 
Jesus or Kim Il-Sung) stopped, by sheer ^ and j ^ sh j hadn’t. There are rusting 
magnetism, a brawl between Yanks and 

Limeys (not my phraseology). There were ^ y m Tr>T> K T tTWOT? 

gloomy comparisons with the present day AUTHUK, AU InUlV 


giuumy - r - 

(punks don’t have the fun that freaks did) ana 

llOUll —fnin »Vinf tiirnaH In Vi 1 1 f>fl in ITIV 

Semblablement, oil est Jan is, oil Mamma 
Cass, oil Brautigan? 

But where is the snow of yesteryear? 

Occasional shafts of understatement pierced 
the elderly murk, but when an ex-Prankster 
(“O Jesus the times we have seen”) complains 
of the spongers, boors and crazies who bother 
him In his rural retreat, and talks of freedom, 
“including the freedom not to take Welfare” it 
gets clearer than ever that mind-changing 
drugs never changed anything, least of all any- 
body’s mind. 


After the reading there was some unplanned 
street theatre, when a local CND group staged 
an updated mummer’s play on the steps. (The 
rough Middle English rhymes were nicely 
transposed: “with my moxie / 1 can cure apo- 
plexy’’, boasted the Doctor, but in vain: the 
moral was that the dead stay dead.) The 
performance encountered some opposition: 
“They are fucking up my schedule for the 
Chancellor’s Meet-a-Writer Reception", 
someone behind pie mourned, “Why don’t we 
call the. cops?” 


; I had a much better time at the Indio Date 
Festival (“the only comparable event is the 
Arabian' Nights Festival at Opa-Locka, Fja”) 
which celebrates the $30 million agri-industry 
with Queen Scheherazade and her attendant 
Princesses Danielle Smit and Manjlt McKinzie ' 
(“she’ll autograph anything you want . . , she’s 
just as nice a girl as you can imagine"), with a 
' midway and freaks (a letdown, toainly, except 
for Fat Peggy- “takes four men to hug her and : 
a box car to lug her”) and foot-juggling and 
ostrich races (“can’t fly a bit biit those suckers 
can jump six feet’ ? ) and camel stampedes, 
where the unfortunate If sporting girl from the 
Orange Julius concession, unstirruped, un- 
hard-batted, was promptly unhorsed or rather 
dlBericainelled to syrapathetfc groans. 


‘ I spent a dtiy r not a Sweet Thursday buta sour 
Sunday, at Cannery Row, ♦Cannery .Row,, I 
‘ have to report; is no longer a pOem, a stink, a 


CoBipettton No 217 „ h i n nr 

ihree quotations which follow and to send us tlie 
answers so that they reach this office noi later ihun 
April 5. A prize of {20 is offered for tho firsi correct 
set of answers opened on that date, or failing that 
the most nearly correct - In which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, .Author 217” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor,. The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on April 12. 

1 The transept wall was covered with mural tablets 
and on every one the same name occurred. "To the 
memory of Hugh Winlove, Sixth Viscount Trim- 
ingham” I read. “Born 1783, Died 1856”: I stiidied 
them carefully.' All the ; Viscolints seemed to be 
called Hugh. 

2 At the upper part of this tablet ample space is 
allowed between the lines of the inscription; when 
the first memorials were written down, the sur- 
vivors, in their fond affection, thought little of the 
margin and yerge they were leaving for those who 
were still living. Biit as one dead member of the 
household follows another fast to the grave, .the 
lines are pressed together, and the letters become 
small and cramped. 

3 What a handsome tomb” said E “It’s quite new. 
But how does fl come here? No 'one has been buried 
In the churchyard for a hundred years." 

L gave a gasp as the polished lead letters caught 
her eye. 

“But it’s usl” she said. 

They stood side by side in their tarpaulins, and 
together in • sort of chant read the inscription 
aloud, 


Competition No 213 . 

Winner; Mrs Fablenne Smith 

Answers: . . 1 — 1 : < ; ' 

■ 1 Telescopes we re being used', and loud statements 
• made that the boat held somebody who had tjeen 
; drowned. One said it was the itslford who had 1 
gone out in a sailing boat; another maintained 
. that the prostrate figure he.dlsccmed was mltadii 
a Frenchman who had no glass would rather say 


that it was milord who had probably taken his 
wife din to drown her, according to the national 
practice: " ' 

George EUot; Daniel Deronda , chapter J5. 


U1 LXiUUlwnw “ " , 

andthe East Village. By the lime you get there, 
in 2020 or thereabouts, it won’t be the vision 
you have now. 


in nassive expectatio n from the shore, 

— w niie iiuiii ' a uua ittgfigirnurtg o*er the deep. 
Sounding with grappling irons and long poles. 

At last, i he dead man, 'mid thut beauteous sceue 
of trees and hills and water, bolt upright 
Rose, with his ghastly face, a spectre shape 
Of terror; 

William Wordsworth, 17ie Prelude, 1850. 
Book V 

3 Some eddying fragments I saw to the sea, as if a 
mere cask had been broken, In running to the 
spot where they were hauling in. Consternation 
. was in every fare. They drew him to my feet — . 
insensible - dead. 

Charles Dickens, David Capperftdd , Chapter , 
55. 


The 

Correspondence 
of Charles 
Darwin 

Edited by FREDERICK 
BURKHARDT and SYDNEY 
SMITH 

Volume 1; 1821-1836 

This major new project will 
publish the full text of both . 
sides of Darwin’s 
correspondence throughout his 
; life. It includes, over 1 1 ,000 
letters; which have been newly 
discovered as the result of an . 

. intensive and extensive search 
by a number of learned 
scholars. The first volume 
begins with a letter received 
. by the twelve-year-old Darwiri 
and ends with the highly 
readable correspondence on 
the results of the Beagle 
voyage, , £30.00 net 


2 The succeeding day. 

Those unclaimed garments telling a plain tale 
Drew to the spot an anxious crowd; some looked 
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Literature without the State 


Nicholas Shrimpt on 

If there is one sentence which members of the 
intelligentsia should repeat to themselves at 
least once a week, it is this: subsidizing the arts 
constitutes a net transfer of wealth from the 
poor and underprivileged to the rich and pri- 
vileged. Very few of the unskilled workers who 
currently pay more than 40 per cent tax and 
National Insurance on incomes of a third of the 
national average wage go to the opera. The 
university-educated middle classes who do go to 
the opera receive, from just such taxpayers, a 
subsidy of £19 on every ticket they buy. 

That, at its starkest, is the inequity of the 
public subsidy of the professional arts - includ- 
ing literature, ft does not in itself, of course, 
constitute an argument for ending such sub- 
sidy. For a start it ignores the missionary pur- 
pose with which the Arts Council has always 
been charged: to "improve" the knowledge oi 
theartsand to "increase" public accessibility tc 
the arts "throughout Great Britain". If poetry 
and opera are not kept alive now, the argu mem 
goes, then they will not be available at that 
notional moment, far in the future, when the 
spread of wealth and education makes tliem- 
genuinely majority tastes. The tiny minority of 
us who enjoy such tilings now can quieten our 
bad consciences with the thought that we are 
acting as historical trustees. 

But wc should still have bad consciences. 
And we should do all the more if we earn our 
living, wholly or in part, directly or indirectly, 
from such subsidy. Privileging our tastes over 
the tastes of other people and putting our 
money where our mouth is, is one thing. Pri- 
vileging our tastes over the tastes of other peo- 
ple and taxing them for it, is quite another. In 
November, 1983, the Council of Europe held a 
-research workshop in Munich on the financing 
of cultural policy (published by the Policy Stu- 
dies Institute as Funding the Arts in Europe), 
The participants were, almost by definition, 
enthusiasts for state subvention. None the less, 
one of I he^^cl^ions^ recorded by Ruth 

There is no guarantee that public subsidy of the arts 
favours low income or minority groups; it is difficult 
to prevent the benefits from going to the 6lite. 


Achieving greater accessibility for all to the arts was 
an intractable problem. 

It is this which makes the recent breast-beat- 
ing by writers and publishers over the cuts in 
the Arts Council's literature budget both so 
distasteful and so impolitic. Those who benefit 
from state subsidy, or would like to do so, tend 
to make the comfortable assumption that a 
growth in the financial power and influence of 
the state is equably redistributive. On the left 
this belief is underpinned by a vague sense that 
any expansion of the public sector somehow 
cuts back the role of the wicked capitalist mar- 
ket. But what if markets reflect the taste of the 
poor more accurately than committees of the 
great and good sitting in boardrooms at 105 
Piccadilly? And what if the salaries and graDts 
and subsidies handed out by those committees 
are negatively redistributive, increasing the 
wealth as well as endorsing the taste of the 
haute bourgeoisie? These are questions which 
the clerisy has been remarkably slow to ask 
itself in the statist climate of the last thirty 
years, but which have returned to haunt us in 
the very different intellectual and economic 
circumstances of the 1980s. 

Literature, it will be objected, is different. 
Readers of Ambit or of Enitharmon Press 
poetry are not plutocrats in evening dress from 
the Covent Garden crush bar. Books can be 
distributed far from the city centres where 
opera and theatre and dance and painting in- 
evitably cluster. Those who choose to be full- 
time writers are themselves the poor, who will 
certainly always be with us. 

One such difference is substantial. For more 
than 130 years British writers and publishers 
(unlike British actors, singers, dancers or 
painters) supplied a direct subsidy to the state 
by allowing their work to be circulated free of 
charge in the public libraries. This extraordin- 
ary and inappropriate altruism has now been 
brought to an end by the (still far from ade- 
equate) Public Lending Right. But to say that 
those who live to please should be appropri- 
ately rewarded when they do please is not an 

^TuZUz Jr" '?s umeM p - 

choices of the borrowing public. That argu- . • 
ment Is confused and betrayed by simultaneous 
pleas for bureaucratic handouts. 


Illustration and the eye of man 


Katharine Kyes Leab, 

Treasures from the New York Public Library 
New York Public Library, untiLMay 24 

For almost any private institution an exhibi tion 
. of its most important holdings is a fund-raising 
delight and a curatorial nightmare. "Treas- 
ures" is a liideously miscellaneous theme, pre- 
senting problems which could easily swamp a 
curator faced with choosing some 260 out of 27 
million catalogued items. A few of the choices 
are simple: New Vork Public Library must 
show the Gutenberg Bible, the Bay Psalm 
*' . Book, the Tickbill Psalter, and the only known 
copy of the first printing (1493) of Christopher . 
Columbus's letter to- Luis de Santagel 
announcing his discovery of a New Worlds The 
curator Donald Anderle could have taken the. 
easy way out with a "most famous and expen- 
- si ve hooks and manuscripts show". Instead he 

has decided to spotlight the early donors whose 
gifts form the «>re, of. the research collections 
-/ and to Indicate, the range and depth of the 
J ~ , jUbrary’s holdings hi a shnes of “snapshots”, 
X... ifr^senting: works that have not had much pub- 
"i,;l lib exposure, Parts of the Library, such as the 
■ Jbwish Di Vision, the Schomburg Center, the 
- Print Room, the Billy' Rose Theatre Collec- 
tion, and so on, are divided into sections, each 
■< with a strong central theme. ' ' 

\ J-j I .The exhibition is made u'p of nineteen seo 
I/' -- . tiohs organized into eight units, the first -two 
\ ; being ^I)lqm{qa(ed Manuscripts" and “Bibles” 
(tlib latter including Gutenberg, Eliot's Indian 
• ; Bible, and holograph manuscripts of WycJiffe’a 
translation and of. Cotton Mather's Psalter). 
; • The third unit. -'l^ew World Discovery and 
■ ; ; Settlement”, contains the Columbus letter; 
ope of two copies of Mercator's first published 
• World map of 1538, Pigafetta’s. Voyages, and 
. the first edition ;of ; M6re’8 Utopia 1516. “tn- 


-.. i ^rfiation^l Cu^tiu^’^ljr^ptit^ three diyi- 


sions of. NYPL, covers “Slavonic Worlds", 
"Highlights of the Jewish Year", and “Explor- 
ing Black Cultures”. The Literature unit in- 
cludes Lewis Carroll (from the Berg Collec- 
tion), Herman Melville (showing the cache of 
newly discovered material and the first draft of 
Types, recently purchased by NYPL), and 
“Aesop and the Illustrated Book”. Other units 
cover “The Performing Arts” (the Notation of 
Music, Images of . Dance) and “the Visual 
' Arts”, with superb, sections on print-making 
■ and photography. 

1 Treasures from the A few York Public Library 
is a visually exciting exhibition, thanks in part 
to the work of David and Maire La Touche, - 
who are responsible . for .the system of book 
supports and cradles which hold books at a 
good angle for viewing and minimize damage 
to the works on show. 

The visual drama of the show is what the era 
of the video game demands: not printing and 
the mind of ma n but illustration and the eye of 
• . man. Donald Anderle is wfjH aware of what an : 
exhibition can ho longer do, and his eSsay in 
' the catalogue end?' with a muffled cri de coeur . 

. There he states that, although a sorry looking 
; object like the Columbus letter can be included • 
; .because its historical resonance makes it an 
icon, “other brown and brittle documents will , 
cause reverberations only, in those closely 
attuned to their cultural significance. In recog- 
: nitibn of.this, our choices for themes in. this 
• , exhibition have frequently been guided! by rthe. 

. •. availability of releyant piciorial materials.and 
interesting objects :•> •!. j; > - ; 

, - If you are a dedicated reader, go to see Trea J 
1 . suresfrom the New York Public Library, far. 
there are real treasures to been joyed, ilien go 
. upstairs fothe Berg Collection, whe^e tHere is 
a simple, old fashioned exhibition Of associa- 
tion copies of books called Literary Gifts. And 
reverberate there as your mind completes the 
ipepping of that exhibition, ;v ... 

'■'■i'*., I 1 *>r- : .1 .K* i. 


The thinness of the case for state subsidy of 
literature in a country whose citizen's enjoy 
the advantage of speaking and writing the 
world's most widely understood language has 
been reflected in the perpetually marginal sta- 
tus of the Arts Council's Literature Depart- 
ment. When the wartime Committee for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts was 
transformed into our present system of public 
patronage in 1945, literature was not among its 
concerns. Only in 1965 was a Literature De- 
partment created, and Jenny Lee's White 
Paper, A Policy for the Arts, which ushered it 
into being, showed a distinct nervousness ab- 
out the idea of subsidizing the publishing in- 
dustry from general taxation: 

Various sources have been suggested from which the 
necessary fends might be drawn. One possible 
source is private contributions, which in tire past 
have provided useful assistance on a modest scale. 
As another possibility the Government's attention 
has been drawn to developments overseas, notably 
in Sweden where the necessary finance is provided 
by the State, and in France where it is supplied from a 
variety of sources including a small levy on the turn- 
over of publishing firms. Another suggestion re- 
ceived by the Government is that the law of copy- 
right might be amended so as to extend the period 
during which royalties are payable to, say, 60 years 
(instead of 50 years) after the author's death, but to 
provide that for the last ten years the royalties would 
be payable not to the author’s estate but to a fend 
administered by a stannary body for the benefit of 
living authors. 

In the event, of course, the Swedish model of 
funding from taxation was preferred, but on so 
modest a scale that the Literature Department 
has never been allocated more than 1.5 per 
cent of the Council's grant-in-aid. Sometimes 
underspent, the allocation peaked at £898,500 
in 1984/85 and will be cut to £450.000 in 1985/86 
to help clear the way for the regionally based 
policy of The Glory of the Garden. 

Whether English literature in the last twenty 
years has flourished because of the advent of 
this subsidy, languished because of its paucity 
or shown no substantial effects of any kind is a 
question not entirely beyond conjecture but 

ngiu’uL ua$ ' iflOTC " i c aoiiy t irau — 
' they would otherwise have done, just as a few 
good but lame books have been persplcacious- 
ly helped over financial stiles. At the same 
time, the market for literary magazines has 
been filled but also marginally distorted by the 
provision of state-subsidized competition for 
the commercial (or commercially subsidized) 
publications. 

In the end, I suspect that the whole effect has 
indeed been marginal. And it has been so be- 
cause there are infinitely more powerful ways 
than subsidy of keeping even such minority • 
tastes as poetry alive until the advent of-that 
more egalitarian culture to which the Arts 
Council is officially dedicated. The chief oi 
these is, of course, the examination syllabus. 
To take a very simple example, as long as 
English is a compulsory subject in our schools, 
and as long as poetry is deemed an appropriate 
component of it, there will be a market foi 
anthologies of verse. And as long as there is a 
market for anthologies of verse, publishers will 
need to have poets in their lists whose work 
they can eventually horse-trade with other 
publishers when assembling anthologies. 
Adam Smith observed that there is a great deal 
of ruin in a nation. There is a great deal more 
ruin in Eng Lit, even during a slump, than the 
withdrawal of £450,000 of Arts.Couqcil subsidy 
wiU eVer bring aboilt. .. 

But perhaps the answer to .this mafginality . 
should, be a .vast expansion bf . the stibady? If 
the grant-in-aid were; large perhaps its effect 
would be large and we would enjdy a second • 
.Renaissance? I doubt it, and for several 
reasons., The first fa the.problem of where sub- 
sidles should stop. Twelye ‘iiteraiy* novels a - 

year? Twerityrfour? A$ many as Happened itpT 
. be published iq, Shy, .1984?, More tbanthat? .. 

. After a certain pofqt no publisher would bver 
issue a. novel without subsidy, And the best ^ 
publisher', like, foe best architect, vrauld be the 
one wfio.qdped mt^t adfoltly with bureaucrats. 
One need only lqo^ at the last twenfyyears of 
British building tb see What might'be wron b 
with that, v ; 

Are bboksiiqrjs angrier, rase? Itw6uld ? pf 
course, be del{gqtf|il fo see goqd booksellers fa 


in new areas how do you deny subsid ! 
shops which already exist in other plac^?w : 
can you deny it lo second-hand booksbrnT , 
to branches of W. H. Smith or to milwfe f 
sta is or to the ^ 1 


stalls or to the mnil-order book-clubs^' • 
provincial markets would be threatened?** • 
The answer, I suppose, is that properly Qlu1 i 
ified panels at the Arts Council would E : 
between competing claims. But it is pr2 l 
there that my blood starts to run cold IW < 
less it seems odd for n literary critic to obfah ! 
the idea of an informed pronouncement Rm 
the liternry critic has to persuade every Z 
reader whether or not a book merits attend 
Subsidizing committees need persuade 2 
themselves. Replacing the taste of the public 5 | 
freely expressed in the market-place, with fe »' 
taste of a Piccadilly placeman strikes me „ ! 
neither populist nor productive. If we had had 
an amply endowed Arts Council Literature ' 
Department in the 1840s, I'm sure we would ' 
have had more Sordellos and fewer Monk l 
Chuzzlewits. I happen to be as keen on Sordtl- 
lo as the next man (keener than most), fiutl 
am still convinced that popular taste was right. ‘ . 

What makes bureaucratic or academic pro- 
nouncement (backed with other people's 
money) about what should or should not be ■ 
published particularly untenable at the mo- ■' 
ment fa that we happen recently to have lost ■ 
our confident sense of why literature matlers. : 
In France they can still play the patriotic canl i 
to persuade non-Iiterary taxpayers to come up 
with a subsidy. In Germany an implicit appeal 
to the need to cleanse the nation’s tarnished ' 
image works just as well. 

The English artistic classes are singularly un- 
willing at the moment to go in for flag-waving j 
assertions of our cultural heritage, and the 
Leavisite insistence on literature as a mode of 
spiritual hygiene (which replaced the patriotic 
tactic in the 1950s) is also now fading. If lan- ; 
guage refers to nothing outside itself; if texts do a 
not contain meanings; if we seek jouissanct 3 
and the free play of signifiers rather than edl- j 
fication or enlightenment, then we need some j 

mu i awiw .-* . r «i . . . . .■ - »« . ■ - j 

high culture. I 

Meanwhile what has, in fact, happened at j 
the Arts Council Literature Department? K \ 
cut in the budget (announced last March) from 
£898,500 to £450,000 will be reflected, unions 
permitting, in a cut in the staff from five to 
three - a Director (probably part-time), an 
officer and a secretary. The part-time Direclor. 
will continue to attend the weekly Directors': , 
meetings, so that Literature will keep its 
“voice". As the development programme out- j 
lined in The Glory of the Garden slowly re- 
leases money from existing projects (the £1.1 
million locked up in “Housing the Arts", for 
example, will not be available for other pur- 
poses until 1986/87), more literary subsidy will • 
begin to take place in the regions. 

Clearly this is not as bad as some of the scare 
stories put about in the last two weeks (possibly : 
becauseof those verystories). But is it as bad as , 
It should bo7 In my view the Literature Depart- 1 
ment should be closed entirely and' tbu 
£450,000 lingering in its coffers added to the 
Public Leading Right Fund. At the same time, • 
steps should be taken to close the photo- . 
copying loop-hole, possibly by means of a aim* 
pie levy on copying paper,' and the proceeds 
devoted to the same end (in due acknowledge- 
ment of copyright). Thereafter the health of ^ 
literature can be left in the capable hands d the . 
book market, ■ 

Such steps are not only appropriate, they are , 
urgent. For the real.battie which -literature, lias . 
to fight Is against the possibility of VAT. 
books and newspapers. The addition, » . . 
another, chapter to the history of the faxes Ph-v. . 
, knowledge at this late d ate t-and at a time when > 

the concept of taxing the word of God^j r 

longer 1 have the salutary . polemical apP®V 
vvhjch iit oqce possessed ^ ia a frtghtecong| 
thought. Writing’s best claim tp a unique n*V . 
emption from VAT fa a similarly unique^! '■ 
emption (in terms of the arts) from S u N w j: .t 
Authors and publishers .alike should gloty ^ 


their independence front hoards apd buT *fj->.l 
crats, their indifference I- to : the seductio™ ^ ;■ 
subvention. Literature is a^proud and; loqjg 
business. It will dot win what Michael Holrag [ 
himself sees a? its battle . with the State 
.coming the Aj^s Council’s poodle^ ; . r • : ■* 
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Letters- 

Hart Crane 

Sir, - It’s almost fifty years since F. R. Leavis 
made the damning pronouncement that ail that 
Hart Crane’s poetry amounted to was “a tur- 
gidly rhetorical shall”. \ it seems a pity that 
Douglas Dunn, a more patient critic, comes to 
•substantially the same assessment in his review 
of the Complete Poems (March 1): “Crane's 
diction only seems to cohere, for the usual 
sense-making procedures of language are, in 
his poetry, secondary to incantation and rhap- 
sody." 

Tliis judgment seems to me to be based on 
the fallacy that because a poem doesn’t readily 
yield its meaning, then it must be meaningless. 
And indeed Douglas Dunn takes a rather poor 
view of Crane’s general intelligence, ascribing 
the puzzling aspects of his poems to trans- 
gressions against stylistic - and oddly moralis- 
tic-principles like thrift, restraint, purity, sim- 
plicity and regard for syntax. I would give 
Crane more credit and suggest that the difficul- 
ties of his style have more to do with his belief 
that a poem could be “a single, new word, 
never before spoken and impossible to actually 
enunciate, but self-evident as an active prin- 
ciple in the reader's consciousness hence- 
forward". This symboliste notion of the poem 
led him towards suggestiveness, complex 
metaphor, towards multiplicity, rather than 
absence, of meaning. 

There are of course serious objections to 
Crane’s conception of poetry - and they were 
seriously and severely made by contempor- 
aries like Allen Tate and Yvor Winters. But 
even these “classical” critics were careful to 
balance a general censure of Crane’s methods 
by praise of his extraordinary achievement in 
particular instances, in "To Brooklyn Bridge", 
“The River" and especially "Voyages II” - 
which Winters saw as “the most nearly perfect 
poem of the past two hundred years". 


rushed into print with savage and destructive 
liviews of my book. While venting their 
&lccn, however, they at least had tire frank- 
ness to advise readers that they had a personal 
axe to grind. Blackbourn’s Pontius Pilate is 
unconvincing, unworthy of him and unncces- 


friend Max keep moving back and forth in arts in education and the community. A vigor- rushed into print witn savage ana aesir 

time, donning and doffing spectacles and ous literature panel would I now be in a position Jkyiews of my . V ^"!' p 8 

smoking-jackets, because the story now exists to relate its support for writers more directly to |^lccn, owever, y 

only in their “memory”, while between each thccreation of an informed audience for htera- nesstoady.se 
act a man and a woman waltz about the stage, lure and to the emergence of creative talent in axe to grin . a 

nodoubt to establish the “Viennese" mood but language. There is already more demand for unconvincing, unworthy of him and 

only slowing down the action hopelessly. writing workshops, rendings, discussions with sary. 

In evaluating plays, Gabriele Annan might practising writers than can be satisifed by ex- ROGER. A. FLETCHER, 

keep in mind the words of Simon Callow in his isting Fellowships or by RAA residencies, Wri- Department of History, Universityof New Er 

recent book, Being an Actor : “The important ters In Schools and the rest. The SCDC pro- Armidalc, New South Wales. Australia, 

thing is to restore the writer - whether dead or jects will increase this demand and expand it 

alive - and the actor to each other, without the into the area of in-service training for teachers i*r _ t j aMC j an T? <a1j cri fin 

self-elected intervention of the director, claim- of English, whose interest in workshop tech- W31CICI1S O 

ing a unique position interpreting the one to niques and in the processes of composition is 

the other. We don’t need an interpreter - we evidenced by bookings for the forthcoming ln- 

speak the same language: or at least we used temational Writing Congress at UEA and for 

» the VAA’s April conference. It is a tragic irony 

M c KUNER. that the literature panel should seem to be 

Department of English, Hunter College of the City dying at this moment. Can we hope for a death- 

IJniversity of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New bed repentance and resurrection to new lire" 

York, New York 10021. Arts Council support for such new develop- 

ments would be invaluable. 

The Democratic Muse' annecluysenaar. 

Verbal Arts Association, Woodcnd Farm, Joan 
Sir, - 1 must correct a statement made by R oy d Lane, Penistone, Sheffield. 

Christopher Hitchens in his "American notes" 

in your issue of February S. Writing of Edward _ . « • j 

C. Banfield’s views on public subsidies to the IvcVlSlUIUalll dliu 
arts as expressed in The Democratic Muse: Empire' 

Visual arts and the public interest, Hitchens * . 

observes that Banfield’s “amazing set of pro- Sir, - David Blackbourn’s review of my Re- 


ROGER A. FLETCHER. 

Department of History, Universityof New England, 
Armidalc, New South Wales, Australia. 


niques and In the processes of composition is 
evidenced by bookings for the forthcoming In- 
ternational Writing Congress at UEA and for 
the VAA’s April conference. It is a tragic irony 
that the literature panel should seem to be 
dying at this moment. Can we hope for a death- 
bed repentance and resurrection to new life? 
Arts Council support for such new develop- 
ments would be invaluable. 

ANNE CLUYSENAAR. 

Verbal Arts Association, Woodcnd Farm, Joan 
Royd Lane, Penistone, Sheffield. 

'Revisionism and 


observes that Banfield’s “amazing set of pro- 
posals . . . comes with the backing of the 
Twentieth Century Fund . . . ". 

It is true that the Fund provided support for 
the research and writing of Banfield’s book, 
but that should not be taken to mean that we 
backed - in the sense of endorsed - his propos- 
als. To the contrary. As a non-partisan founda- 
tion supporting research on public policy 
Issues, the Fund has sponsored a series of 
studies of public support for the arts, some of 
which were instrumental in helping to gain 
' direct government subsidies, while others have 
analysed how the arts have fared since the 


vislonlsm and Empire: Socialist Imperialism in 
Germany 1897-1914 (January 25) is a demoli- 
tion job of such consummate skill that I should 
like to share my appreciation of this reviewer’s 
craft. 

The first third of the review hammers home 
the message that it has all been done before, 
allegedly by Dieter Groh, Hans-Christoph 
Schr&der, Helmut Bley and unspecified 
others. In fact, Groh’sbook isconcented chief- 
ly with Social Democracy in domestic politics 
in the period 1909-14, while Schrflder’s excel- 
lent work hardly goes beyond 1890, and the 


Sir, - In his review of Euan Cameron’s 7?ie 
Reformation of the Heretics: The Waldenses of 
the Alps, 1480-1580 (February 8) H. A. Ober- 
man takes the nature of previous study of the 
Waldensians as the context in which he sets his 
praise: “no work known to me permits such 
proximity to the experiences of . . . [thej 
Vaudois", etc. In particular he singles out its 
"new focus on popular religion”. 

There may be other grounds for praising the 
book, but not the novelty of Dr Cameron’s 
emphasis on "popular religion”. Two scholars 
have preceded him in this aren. First of all, 
G. G. Merlo of Turin University published in 
1977 a study of heretics, mainly Waldensians, 
in fourteenth-century Piedmont: Eretlcl e In- 
qulsitorl nella societi Pieman tese del Trecento 
(Turin, 1977). This is a work remarkable not 
only for its high quality but also for what Pro- 
fessor Oberman attributes to Cameron’s book: 
the novelty of its emphasis on “popular reli- 
gion” in its study of Alpine Waldensians. The 
second is G. Audisio of the University of 
Provence. He lias been studying the Walden- 
sians of Provence - lowlanders, it is true, but 
relevant here because they were imigrh from 
the Alps, did not forget their origins, and in 
fact kept up close contact with the Alpine vil- 
lages whence they came . Dr Audisio’s magiste- 
rial Les Vaudois de Luberon: Une minority en 


poem of the past two hundred years . analysed how the arts have fared since the lent work haraiy goes ceyonu iew, Provence (1460-1560) (Gap, 1984) in fact 

Indeed the danger of underestimating a( j ven tof government subsidies. We gave Ban- Angst-Bebel correspondence edited by Bley aDOeare d a few months after Cameron's book. 

Crane’s sophistication is well illustrated by fie|d the opportU nity to state his case against presents anything but a bmaA pKime ■ ntr «, gm nf in corporating much of 

The & ' H*>*nor iiims'etr, ndiTorltw'Mrirtr." ’ u "* RasH&een very ' Fiftfe' lertofflw j^oPSeifeRn *e book ’ s material has been appearing since 

den" fa^TNew yS famous M- J- ROSSANT. socialist foreign policy views in the pre-1914 1975. “Popular religion" has also been hiscon- 

burlecmip nnri thp no#*™ mpunr « n narnHv The Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th Sheet, era" even when tearing it out of context: my cern > and ** has becn demonstrating in a re- 

Subsidizing Literature 

lerii Z ; P " ° Sir, - 1 agree with Peter Owen (Letters, March Blackboum - as I noted on page 5 of my book - contracts and wills - when the latter are com- 

of ^ “h S? f U y f example ^ ^ the phasjng out of the literature panel of confesses to a low regard fOT "literal-minded- pa™d fo similar material relating to Catholic 


burlesque, and the poem is meant as a parody 
of an earlier passage that describes an Indian 
ritual in erotic language. So the crudeness of 
the lines - whether effective or not - has a 
point. One could just as easily dip into the 
Nighttown episode of Ulysses to r an example 
of “bad writing”. 

But, lest the impression of Crane as an im- 
penetrable poet gain further ground, it should 
be pointed out that he wrote several lucid, 
concrete lyrics that make no more demand on 
the reader than a typical poem in the TLS. 
Douglas Dunn mentions two early examples, 
“My Grandmother’s Love Letters” and “Sun- 
day Morning Apples", to which could be added 
“Praise for an Urn", "Royal Palm”, “The Air 
Plant”. A little perseverance - not an unknown 
quality in readers of modem poetry - and the 
list would include the very best of Crane’s 
individual poems, “Possessions”, "Repose of 
Rivera" and “The Broken Tower”. 

MAURICE RIORDAN. 

42 Holmbush Road, London sWlS. ' 

The Lonely Road' 


spoxiTiur InmsJeir, ndriurmj’birifU’." 

M. J. ROSSANT. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th Street, 
New York, New York 10021. 

Subsidizing Literature 

Sir, - 1 agree with Peter Owen (Letters, March 
1) that the phasing out of the literature panel of 
the Arts Council is ill timed. However, the 
need to subsidize “titles of literary merit”, 
whether published by major presses like Seek- 
er and Warburg or small presses like Enithar- 
mon, is not the whole story. The panel’s 
tendency to think of its job largely in terms of 
subsidies for writing that has already, by hook 
or by crook, been produced may blind us to 
the real needs of literature. Under Charles 
Osborne’s control, the panel has for some time 
been set on “self destmet” because it has not 
sought to effect the fundamental dynamics of 
literary creation and reception. If presses need 
subsidy, it fa because our culture provides too 
small an audience for certain kinds of litera- 
ture. And the Arts Council's lack of enthu- 
siasm for an extension of Writing Fellowships, 
evidenced by its failure to use up even the. 


minimal funds at its disposal, is no doubt due to ly stipiuia ring interpretations of my pWrt 


1975. “Popular religion” has also been his con- 
cern, and .he has been demonstrating in a re- 
markable way how the religious sensibility of 
the ordinaty Waldensians, the small, peasant 
proprietors, of Alpine origin, living in Pro- 
vence, can be discerned through their niarriage 
contracts and wills - when the latter are com-, 
pared fo similar material relating to Catholic 
peasants. 

Although the second third of his review gives 9?^ for ^ in emphasis on “popular 

a more or less accurate summary of what I : religion” should go to Merlo and Audisio, and 
wrote about BJdch, Bernstein and the Sozial- comparison with their work is the appropriate 
istlsche Mbnatshefte, Blackboum continues to' measure to use when assessing Cameron’s 
evade his responsibility to address the question book., 

fairly and squarely: to what extent does the! PETER BILLER. 

author advance the state of our knowledge on Department of History, University of York, Hesl- 
his designated subject? By not mentioning the ington, York, 
work of Charles Bloch, Dieter Fricke, Robert 

Wistrich, Peter Gay, Bo Gustafcson find Tho- r UpvaniAfor 

mas Meyer, Blackboum thinks to preserve the 1 riCAdJneitJX 

fiction of my unoriginal hack-work (I am tfed- sir, -It is silly of Peter Levi (Letters, February 
ited with nothing more than “some fluent pas- 15) fo say that Horace and Virgil never let 
sages of exegesis on individual writers”) and to * quantity and stress coincide. It is a requirement 
obscure the fact that, far from merely going of the Latin hexameter that in the fini two feet 

with, the grain of existing interpretations, I •*: quantity and stress must coincide; And feven in 
have come up with several novel and potential- : the first four feet, where conflict is roughly 


None of this fcadmjttdd by Biackbourn. In- ! 
stead, the reader is tteated to irrelevant and 
trivial complaints, suoh as my neglect to men- 
tion Noske’s “Fatherland speech’.'. Why should 
I have done so; when my -subject was the 
Soziallstische Monatshefte group, to which 


■ UK LiUneiy iVOaa the fact that work produced by 'Fellows may ’ None of this is!admjttdd byBlackbburn. In- 

, Sir, - Like many reviewers, Gabrielt-'Xnnan fi n d ari insufficient audience and therefore stead, the reader Js treated to irrelevant and 

confuses the production of a play with thi need subsidy. So itgpes: trivial complaints, suoh as my neglect to men- 

script itself (Commentary February 22). There is another way of envisaging the role tiod Noske’s “Fatherland speech". Why should 

. Thereisnb other explanation fo; the cojttemp- of.Writing Fellows. Over the very period dur- I have done so, when my subject wa$ the 

tuous dismissal of Arthur Schnitzler’s Der ein - ing which the literature pan?l was encouraging , Soziallstische Monatshefte grdup, to which 

same Weg ( The Lartely Rood) which, in fact, " a vieW of itBe|f which could only lead to redun- Noake did not belong? In 0 reference to Joseph 

ranks among his best work Certainly it fa as dancy, moves were afoot to emphasize a quite , Bloch as the ’impresario of revisionism" 

fine a piece of writing as Das welte Land ( Unex- different perspective, Since its foundation a .. (Rudolf Hilferding’s description, not mine), 

, Ptorad Country), which was ' glVen a splendid year ago, the Verbal Arts Aisodalton, find* Blackboum. informs usjhat ’ Fletcher cqn- 

• ! Production by the National Theatre Several the patronage of Wiliam ; Gbtimg, .Ted smicts inn imposing mtght-have-bcen. only to 

- years ago ■ 1 Hughes Doris Lessing and Iris Murdoch, has 1 show how .11 wasn’t and skipping over some 

• Schhitziri was famous fbr the ' grare and bdeh bringitig together writers, educationists obvjous felons, why it w«n’l".; ; It is a pity to 

, lightness of his stvle- this induction of The and administrators who see literature as an art. . see ;a historian - of BlackbopnTs undoubted 

f ^**6’ Hoad fa leaden beyond belief; its tone : whi*i pother. «pt. ' ffilS 

“ , suggesting Strindhera rather- than Schnitzler ■' is encouraged, taught arid rewarded withm the Alas, the final section of his farrago ofmis^p- 

ed^tiqS;sWni ro : mat- Jara ^ -iraeniation and very \\m 

;!■ ^dStroy^ E53&hSS5hSIS^rt& - Biackboura’S raostserioUsoihlssiqnwns his 
; : . iricept Qern>,n ichdlarshln-'over M*. 


years ago. ' . v • ;• ^ . . . 

■ Schnitzler was famous' for the ' grace and 
tightness of his ! style; this production, of The 
Lonely poad fa leaden beyond belief; its tone 
suggesting Strindberg father- than Schnitzler.' 
furthermore, its director by inserting a.chorvs 
of ^bifo-robed doctors who fake busy notes, ' ; 
tias destroyed the plky’s intimacy pnd has 


Blackboum informs us . that “Fletcher con- 
structs an imposing might-have-been, only to 
show how it wasn’t and skipping over some 


d potential-- .foe first four feet, where conflict is roughly 
iy qwn. .. one-and-a-hatf times as frequent as coiilci- 
kboufa. In- dence, coincidence is therefore frequent. 
sleyAnt and While on the subject of Latin metre, Eric 
ect to men- Kom in the same issue fails to point out that the - 

Why should palindromes of Sotades scan, a feature which 
ct was the • greatly increases the difficulty of the feat. 

‘etoJfaeDh JOHNRAISH. 

SViSoS” Alopekis_9, Kekmaki, Athens. 

not- mine), 

en'o^to In Disagreement 

over some , Sir, - .What the, devil do your contributor. 

Is a pity to •, Simon Hamblower (March 1), means by writ- 
undoubted • ing “Specialists fa, after all, something which 
ht-of-hnfuL.. ■ Herodotus and Thucydics werp definitely 
> of misfap- nor'Y What does you means by failing to cor- 
tf very little . recthe? Or are us to understand that from now 
. on the conventions of the English language is 
ion wns his to be ignored? If so, gObdbye clarity and plea- 
([mate sin, sure In writing; and you may as well stop cal ling - 

he- work of yourself the Times Literary Supplement. 

tbe HUGH BROGAN. '/• 

n V ‘ University of Essex, WivcnhOc Park, Colchester , ' 

Nave also /‘Essex. •• ;'v t : 
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COMMENTARY 

An eye for oddities 


■ ' 1 * : i “-i’i ,■«. 


Frances S palding 

Henry Tonks and the “Art ofPure Drawlna” 
Nonvich School of Art Gallery, until M arch 23 

Severity and indulgence were equally mixed in 
Henry Tonks. He both terrified and endeared 
himself to his pupils during his thirty-eight 
years at the Slade, where he upheld drawing as 
the basis of all art. He epitomized dedication 
declaring art the sole route to salvation; but he 
also became the darling of high-society ladies, 
even of that hostess whose guest was told that 

?*.*?* " ^® t . hi n?. bul a s °PPy drawing-room 
Socialist . His biting utterances upset many. 
Can you sew?” he would disobligingly inquire 
of his less brilliant female students, who never 
forgot his corrosive lone. But the discipline he 
imposed on others is not immediately apparent 
in his art. His oils are fussy and overworked. 
He took uncritical delight in romance which, 
for him, resided in "perhaps a bonnet or a 
perfume of the past life”. To satisfy this taste 
lie collected Victorian outfits, nightgowns and 
even underwear for his models to pose in and 
brought to his painting of flounces and fur- 
belows a rococo elegance. The advent of Post- 
impressionism found him in surly mood and he 
threatened to resign if talk about Cubism did 
riot cease. But he remained at the Slade until 
1930, a tenacious upholder of traditions thaf 
had lost their relevance. 

Or had they? One thing this exhibition sets 
out to do is to cover Tonks as a mentor for a 
post-modernist age. It also rubs our the picture 
of an old fogey, unhappily beached in the 
wrong century, and replaces it with a more 
complex individual, an artist fascinated with 
both female beauty and the grotesque. Tonks 
had originally trained as a surgeon and during , 
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An ear for d etail . 

Peter Kemp . 

The Great Impersonation 
Cousin BazlUo 
BBC Radio 4 

Over the past few Sunday evenings, Radio 4 
has offered an attractive double bill: the- 
serialization of two fascinating out-of-the-way 
novels - E. Phillips Oppenheim’s The Great 
Impersonation, and Cousin Bazilio by the 
nineteenth-century Portuguese novelist, E§a 
dc Qtieiroz. 

The Great Impersonation, as Barry Camp- 
bell's dramatization ebulliently demonstrates, 
is an engaging period piece. A twisty tale of 
bluff and counter-bluff, in which a putative' 
Prussian nobleman masquerades as a dissolute 1 
Englishman and infiltrates the Edwardian 
shires and salons, it’s a colourful specimen of 
an always lively literary genre: the Invasion of 
England novel. Among the regiments of such 
works pouring from 'the presses before and . 
after the First World War; the Great imper - . 
sanction most resembles - In tenor, if not in 
quality - The Riddle of the Sands. Both unveil 

surreptitious preparations fbr "The Day" when , 
Prussia will pounCb op England; both depict 
the Raiser ehgaged in sinister machinations; 
both show deceptively effete-ldbking Engfish- 
■ men proving .more, than; a -match for Prussian . 

. : i chicanery; As In feeverai invasion' novels too;, 1 
V authorial views on national defence -here, the 
- , ; • need to augment the army r- rin^ingly, intrude; 
rt Foqlsl" (he Kaiser (played with monomapiac 
menace by Paul Nicholson) gutterally snarls.. 
“Of wlint use will tlyeir Navy be when I hold the . 
towns ofCalais and tioylpgne, when mycan- 
non conimarid the straits of Dover?” A . • t 
As Brian Miller’s vigorous production estab- 
• .. lteheS. The , Greet Impersonation resounds ; 

with borrowings from athef li tent tit re too; At;; 
, . Domfoey Hall, ancestral seat of the suspect i, 
baronet, Gothic goingsWare routine. The. 
■‘v unhinged LadyDominey is given to nocturnal 
peramhulatiqnS witb a knife; ghastly rumours ;, 
circulate aboyE thc eCrie BJack Wood on the 
estate ; ft, baieful old : body af:a housekeeper 
•, keens and curses; (here are awful ululation? in 
thestoall hours; thunderstorms seem a near- 
's nightly phenomenon; Further turbulence Is “ 


the First World War he worked with the Red 
Cross in France and for Sir Harold Gillies at 
Aldershot. Gillies pioneered “flap operations” 
for faces in which the cheek, eye or a large part 
1 °f the mouth had been blown away. Tonks’s 
diagrams provide a record of the flaps used at 
j each stage. But he also made pastels of these 
‘ grotesque heads, apparently of his own voli- 
t tion since these duplicated information 
i obtained by photography. His involvement 
with the war is expressed in his large canvas, 
“An Advanced Dressing Station in France”. 
Here the abrupt cropping of the foreground 
figures plunges us into a crowded scene. Draw- 
ing upon notes made in France, Tonks portrays 
the human and particular without heroics. He 
prided himself that it conveyed “a reasonable 
account of modern war surgery”. 

Tonks's war work returns us to his domestic 
scenes with an eye more alert to his fascination 
with peculiarities. In a series of conversation 
pieces he pounced on the oddities of his 
friends, exaggerating Wilson Steer’s corpu- 
lence and Sickert's roguery. He temporarily 
lost George Moore’s friendship by painting a 
likeness that, in Moore's words, made him 
look like “a flabby old cook”. Elsewhere, 
Tonks’s sense of the ridiculous is sharpened by 
a desire for revenge: in "The Conversion of 
Saint Roger”, a set of caricatures, he drew a 
parallel between Roger Fry's promulgation of 
Post-Impressionism and the life of St Paul, in 
which Fry’s vision of Cdzanne leaves him pros- 
trate like Saul on the road to Tarsus. 

It is not. however, as a caricaturist but in his 
role as teacher of drawing that Lynda Morris, 
the exhibition organizer, locates Tonks's im- 
portance. His philosophy is not easy to discern. 
When at the end of his life he was persuaded to 
write down his teaching principles, the results 
were so unintelligible that Tom Monnington 





advised against publication and Tonks con- 
curred. Nor does the otherwise excellent cata- 
logue to this exhibition provide clear guide- 
lines. Tonks advises in one letter: "appoint 
teachers you can trust, and leave the details to 


timental as Quentin Bell has observed, Sisdj 
drawing sometimes forwent structure for 
effect: Tonks, though his declared aim wu 
objectivity, cave his model a 6uH-Iilce neck. 
/.Jl e ^ *‘°P e d that Post-Impressionism 


them”, and his pupils supply memoirs that ran- 

uig ™ u,d p* ss «» '* “■ w 


supplied by a stormy Hungarian princess, “an 
impulsive, passionate, distinctly primitive 
woman with a good deal of the wild animal in 
her still”. All the cast play things to the hilt, 
revelling in accents from clipped Teutonic to 
County drawl. Very takingly, an almost-for- 
gotten work is not merely dusted. down but 
acted, up. ■ \ 

■ Cousin Bazilio is a book that’s even more 
worth exhuming. Its author, E^a de Queiroz, 
seems a victim of that Portuguese isolation 
from the rest of Europe which his Action keeps ' 
commenting on: recognition of his status as 
one of the finest nineteenth-century novelists 
still looks remote outside his native land. Mar- 
tin Staniforth’s dramatization shows what is 
being missed. Initially, Cdusin Bazilio — with 
its polished, unsparing account of a romantic 
adulteress becoming, fatally entrammelled in 
humiliations and bebt - can seem an Iberian. 
Madame ■ Bovary, - But de Quelroz's emphasis 
turns out to be different front Flaubert’s, fbcus- 
.■ ing on two heated obsessions. .During a sultry 1 
.vLisbon summer, Luiza - a lovely, lax 
. bourgeoise whose weak will and strong moods 
are nicely caught by Moire Leslie in Radio 4's 
, ' version* tumbles into a fierce erotic entangle- 
ment with her cousin, newly returned from 
Brazil with; money and a veneer of chic. For 
; hpr, the affair is serious; for him, it’s cynical , 
. ■ game. But one-sided infatuation With the blasd 
i\ . : egotist Isn't the only emotion flaming in Luiza. • 
Burning loathing for 6ne of the family ser- 
vants j JulihnaJ also consuipesher energies. 

. An i ronici hun\a ne observer of covert feroci- 
ties and grigwing fixations, de .Queiroz also 
, likes to look at the nineteenth -cenrifry Portu- 
, gueSe society in which they are banked down. . 

. As Vanessa ‘Whitbiim's claustrophobic-sound- * 
fog production conveys, it is a world he sees as *; 
botb eonformist and decadent. In his work, 

1-. Portugal appears as a shrivelled relic, drained 
!. of its; former zest for discovery ./Splendid ex- 
ploits have yielded to shabby exploitations. 

- Enterprise has sunk into stagnancy. Among 
;• mouldering monuments passion- Is choked by 
pettiness. Crowded with a background cast of • 
sanctimonious gossipers, sly-minded servants 
on; the make and furtive, sleazy philanderers',. 
Radio 4’s versfon evokes this vitiated atmos*;' 
!i phere with .pungent stuffiness. > . ; . 1 ; , 


mg confusion obscures the qualities that the 
drawing on the catalogue cover, “Half Length 
Study of a Seated Girl”, so well displays. 

One characteristic It shares with much Slade 
drawing is an openness that keeps academic 
■ tlk Q tnsss fit . hay ,, Tnnfrs.rft j fiffpri the word "nut- 
“direction of the contour”. This was discov- 
ered through the use of repeated searching 
strokes which gradually increased in weight as 
the position of the contour became more defi- 
nite. Shadow was achieved, not by use of the 
stump, but by light hatching, often slashed 
across form. Swift, decisive, “precise and yet 
free, intelligent but nevertheless a little sen- 

A sense of place 

Andrew Hisiop 

Wetherby 
Curzon West End 

Some films make places (who had heard of 
Paris, Texas?), even save them: the Hdtel du 
Nord survives developers only because of its 
cinematic celebrity. Some places, however, 
make films -hot just by providing a photogenic 
background, or ready-made street credibility, 
but 1 by also possessing a powerful mythic 
identity which drcumiscribes any character that 
struts upon their sthge. 

David Hare’s Wetherby, an intriguing, but 
puzzling,’ metaphysical thriller, invites only tq 
deny such symbiosis of film and placC, Hart 
ha? “locafed" his find feature film - part mys- 
tejy story, part medifation on repressed pas- 
sion - among' the proVitidal middle-classes, in 
their M natUral’’ habitat. The dfiofce of this 
YorksWte; market foWn ou tfic Al :^as not: 
however, to make dnqrtaticuse of the feel of' 
the place. Wetherby was filmed mostly on 
artificial ^eta ip a field fo Rickfoarisworth; and 
Hare admits the influence of Dick Francis on 
.the film 7 b^cayte he wished bke Fr ands to 
‘‘c^edte a.wdrid Which IshTreal but truthful”: 
not becat&e WetHerby^maid o aim to feme is 
Its rtcecolitse. *'*■ ' • 1 Ac ' ' * ‘i t. - •- y . * 


an unflinching traditionalist, he influenced five 
generations, among them Stanley Spencer, 
Wyndham Lewis and Roger Hilton, and was 
suprised at the “unholy breed” he raised. TV 
° f i^ pupils. David Bomberg and WiUiM 

the figure. It would take another exhibition to 
show to whnt extent these were a development 
upon, or a negntion of, Tonks’s teaching. Hu* 
one is unlikely to engender a return to Tonks’s 
methods, but it* reveals his variety and addsfo 
our knowledge of the man for whom Fortnura 
and Mnson’5 was the only supplier of tiw 
Cayenne pepper. 


Vanessa Redgrave). He relurns to her Milage 
the next dny nnd blows bis brains out in front of 
her. The film develops pu r view of tills Bvcnt by 
elaborate cross-cutting between vanoj* 
scenes: flashbncks to the dinner party; u* 
police Invest Igntlon, In which the deteciive be- 
comes emotionally involved with her; the 
arrival of a girl-friend of the student at w* 
house; a blissful romance she hod 88 B ' 
The conscious Intrusion of style lessens 
the melodrama of the suicide and the sigi™* 
cance of Us location. But Hare’s purpose if • 

to soften the blow against provincial 
(which in a conventional thriller would 
after “the solution”) but to fathom the 
emotional intensity that hides underneath^ 
This is helped by the enclosed, control^ ’ 
theatricality of the dinner party which is (J* ; 
.pled by such excellent,' strong actor* rP 
Holm, Judi Dench, Marjorie Yatris and 
Wilkinsoh are the other guests - 
superficially shallow characters easily 
hidden depths. ; ii'- 

• This suppressed, middle- class Intensity^ : 
have lost some of it* geographical speopa j . 

-.. I » liv-fllton W 


ihelotframa on \t: A melodramatic act^ centr^ 

nemvi pfifeprashpe. rf -ft.-*.- •. • i n , rl 


y but not its poiltjcaii histprital ioQfltinn 

/ Thatcher’s Britain. 6ne character even sp»F 
- of her taking revenge oh the country 
unnamed wrong. ' l ;' V" 

' Wetherby is a bfave attempt tor an * 

: .director^ That it is hot altoge^ fo 
: ■ partly because the surface sigrilfican^ R/L.. 
: .setting, however manipiilated, still play 
its aesthetic. This woulrf be 
;?'• foreighthan to a home audience, ; 

• \yqh thq Golden J$ear award at this year 
lin Festival. Still, the local tourist boardj^. 
ho doubt; riot completely happy with } 

Marienbad . • " • ' -,i ’• 
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Ways of escape 

D ennis Walder 

atholfugard 

The Road to Mecca 
Lyttelton Theatre 


Athol Fugard’s career as a playwright is | 
marked by a series of attempts to invest in a j 
single character - always a woman - a sense of ' 
affirmation in the face of suffering and despair, i 

First there was Milly ( People Are Living 
There), fifty and “not a woman any more”, i 
discovering that , after all , she is alive , and can 
survive; then Hester ( Hello and Goodbye ), the 
ravaged “poor white” prostitute who is able to 
abandon God and her family and come 
through; then Lena (Boesman and Lena), the 
“Coloured ” woman who, despite everything, 
can, for one moment, reject her miserable life. 

All these roles were created for and to some 
extent with Yvonne Bryceland, Fugard’s 
favourite leading actress. In his new work she 
plays Miss Helen; an elderly white recluse in 
the obscure Eastern Cape village of New 
Bethesda, who escapes her narrow environ- 
ment by turning her house into a work of art. 

Miss Helen was "suggested" by Helen Mar- 
tins, a kind of Karroo Miss Havisham whom 
the playwright met in New Bethesda two years 
before her suicide, and whose house and yard 
had been transformed into a private palace of 
art - much to the dismay of her devout Calvin- 
ist neighbours. In her last years, Helen Mar- 
tins developed a close friendship with a "liber- 
ated" young woman from Cape Town , and it is 
on this relationship that the play turns. 

The first Act opens with the young friend, 
Elsa Barlow (Charlotte Cornwell), arriving 
after a twelve-hour drive in response to an 
urgent letter from the older woman, whom the 
villagers are trying to persuade into a Sunshine 
Home for the Aged with the aid of their Dutch 
Reformed ^omfriee, Marius Byleveld (Bob 
Peck). In a series of exchanges of increasing 
power, the pastor and the teacher wrestle for 

Macaronic Mayo 

Patricia Craig 

J.M, SYNGE ‘ 

The Playboy of the Western World 

Donmaf Warehouse 

It is hard to watch any performance of J. M. 
Synge's most famous play without bearing in 
mind the uproar that greeted the original pro- 
duction of 1907, when Dublin audiences 

■ reacted badly to the nonsense they thought 
they were being asked to swallow about life in 
the west. Belligerent singing (“God Save Ire- 
land"; "The West’s Awake"), which broke but 
in the stalls, had already drowned the whole of 
Act II, which may explain why infuriated view- 
ers paid no attention to the offensive word 
“shift" when it was first uttered by Pegeen 
Mike. Synge didn’t improve things by suggest- 
ing it was time someone founded a Society for 
the Preservation of Irish Humour. 

He, had a point. The first draft of Vie Play- 

■ boy was plainly labelled “a farce”, and “extra- 
vaganza” was the next term foe author applied 
to his play. Both are apt'. Madcap Irish ness, 
with its knockabout effects , is the quality he set 
out to fix for the stage in a permanent form; 
and, as everyone knows, he contrived for his 
characters a very full-blown, macaronic way of 
spealdng, which adds a savpilf to their innocent 

r waywardness. In Vie Playboy , picturesque lo- 
quacity goes hand-in-hand with a peculiar out- 
v l°0k qn things; which is meant to be funny. 

1 When Christy Mahon's blood-stained father 
comes cradling over the Boor,, and Christy 
shouts out, "Are you coming to be killed a 
third tithe* qr what Ails you now?” the play gets 
close td foe spirit of foack 1 comedy. 

. Chrfsty Mahon , the playboy, i is first aa fo’ 

! oftenrive’^itapleton, and then a hero and brag- 
Sort, llvirig ihgldriiou^Iy fo Kdrry before he 
1 takes, (t into his Head to split open his father's 
: ^fofoesltfo ofa spade, tljen; lighting out for 


Miss Helen's soul , until she is driven to express 
herself, and her secret vision, as she frees her- 
self from their well-meaning solicitations. 

This climax is signalled by a flood of light 
from the multitude of candles in the old lady's 
sitting-room, reflected and refracted by the 
many mirrors she has suspended upon her col- 
ourful, glass-encrusted walls. The whole set 
(designed by Douglas Heap) suddenly glows, 
as Miss Helen's temple, her Mecca, is re- 
vealed: “A city of light and colour more splen- 
did than anything I had ever imagined . . . 
where the Wise Men of the East study the 
celestial geometry.” The drab, fussy little per- 
son of the first half of the play becomes a 
burning visionary, then subsides again into 
wistful, crumpled respectability, and a more 
solemn awareness - of darkness and death. 
The obviousness of the symbolism does not 
destroy its effect, although it qualifies it. 

Fugard’s dramatic “living moments” (as he 
calls them) are so strong, so evocative, that it is 
often hard to question them. But in this play, 
the spiritual road for Miss Helen has, it seems, 
a disturbing parallel. Offstage there is another 
woman on a road, alluded to by Elsa at the 
beginning and the end of the play: this woman, 
black, barefoot and with a baby on her back, is 
walking towards another Karroo town, eighty 
miles away. “She said: 'My English name is 
Patience’ ”, reveals Elsa, in guilty anguish at 
the memory of meeting the woman. “I hated 
her . . . and most of all I hated myself. That 
baby is mine, Helen. Patience is my sister, you 
are our mother . . . and I still feel fucking 
lonely.” 

Since 1975 and the production of Dimetos 
(his least successful play) Fugard has turned 
away from the immediate social and political 
realities of South Africa, exploring instead the 
psychology of the isolated white consciousness 
- most persuasively, perhaps, in the guilt-rid- 
den self-portrait at the centre of “Master 
Harold " . . . and the Boys . The Road to Mecca 
continues this trend. Unlike Dimetos, Miss 
Helen is granted transcendence; but is she the 
only person who is to be so liberated? 


Literally liberating 

Christopher Thompson 

VICTOR HUGO 

The Hunch Back of Notre Dame 
Belgrade Theatre, Coventry 

The current fashion for putting novels on stage 
has the merit of reminding us of the theatrical 
ambitions harboured by the nineteenth-cen- 
tury novel, ambitions which Notre- Dame de 
Paris illustrates to perfection. For Victor 
Hugo’s romance of 1831 not only transforms 
the reader into an absorbed spectator of plays, 
mimes, jugglers and trials; its characters and 
story also contain the essentials of those 
romantic dramas on which the author pinned 
his hopes until the disaster of Les Burgraves in 
1843. In 1836 he helped Louise Berlin to turn 
his novel into an^pera, and since then there 
have been other attempts to dramatize the 
book. Rob Bettinson's ambitious idea of 
mounting Notre-Darne de Paris at the Belgrade 
therefore has a certain logic, even if he cannot 
hope to do what a film-maker like George 
Romero could for the nightmare figures haunt- 
ing the cathedral and the maze of the old city. 

By now. of course, the Hunchback’s story 
belongs to universal folklore, beyond any con- 
siderations of fidelity to Victor Hugo's vision, 
and the audience at the Belgrade Theatre treat 
it with easy familiarity, ignoring any problems 
raised by bizarre names and untranslated 
terms; their response would hnve pleased 
Hugo. But then in this generous production, 
Bettinson and his designer have found good 
solutions to the problems of staging a story 
played out with crowds surging along squalid 
alleys and dark aisles, spiralling stairs and high 
church towers. A massive catwalk under a rose 
window between two clusters of fluted columns 
is enough for the inside and outside of the 
church; simultaneous action on split levels 

VANESSA 1 
IAN HOLM 


allows us to follow the trua finds' attack and 
Quasimodo’s ferocious defence. With the help 
of sonic scaffolding everything else follows 
comfortably from this, and the Cotir des 
Miracles comes to life in the colourful play of 
lop-sided figures. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
adaptation is the decision to follow the story 
closely. Not only because this proves to be 
surprisingly easy - with only one new scene to 
explain Quasimodo’s feeling for the great bells 
- but because what starts shakily as an exercise 
in mere recognition, gradually acquires a rude 
power and demonstrates the effectiveness of 
the labyrinthine twists of fate unwinding in the 
plot. Soon the curses of the recluse begin to fall 
with the more chilling effect on the carefree life 
round the gipsy girl than they actually do in the 
novel, and by the time mother and daughter 
have found each other, only to face soldiers 
battering their way through the last walls to 
protect them, the audience feels the full force 
of Hugo's architectural symbols. Similarly, this 
literal rendering brings out, not so much the 
liberating, Rabelaisian laughter, undoubtedly 
there in the Feast of Fools, as the unpredic- 
tableness and the sadism which Hugo subse- 
quently stresses in the laughter of the crowd; 
an effect which makes one want to reconsider 
the original carefully. 

Of course, much is bound to be lost that is 
essential: here it is the true voice of popular 
protest heard by Hugo in 1830 which he makes 
his mtands echo. Nevertheless, an energetic 
cast headed by David Gant as the sinister 
Frollo, Colin Convey as Quasimodo (perhaps 
not quite misshapen enough) and Marina Sirtis 
as a perfect Esmeralda, carries the audience 
with them through to a powerful climax. Does 
an enterprise such as this end by finding new 
readers for Hugo and his splendid prose? One 
hopes so, and one hopes that in this centenary 
year it is the novels that the Englfsh rediscover. 


REDGRAVE 
JUDI DENCH 


Mayo and landing at the pothouse owned by * 
Michael James Flaherty and his daughter Peg- 
een Mike. Between his timid entrance r “God 
save all here!" - and his prancing exit - “The 
way I'll go romancing through a romping life- 
time” - Christy learns what it is to bp exalted as 
a tearaway, and degraded as a fraud. 

The vogue for “Cuchulalnoid" heroism had 
long exasperated Synge; and Declan Klberd, 
discussing The Playboy in Synge and the Irish 
Language, enumerates the points of resem- 
blance between Red Branch prodigy and 
Munster clot - of which there'are enough to 
show the playwright had the one irreverently in 
mind when he.invented the other. However, 
the effect of the stage production - the current 
stage production in particular - is not to bring 
out such subtle cprrespondences, but to under- 
line the boisterousness Synge brought to his 
own wild sports of the west. The singular fluen- 
cy and eccentricity of the lines- “And I must go 
back, into my torment is it, or run off like a , 
vagabond straying through the unions with the 
dust of August making mudstain? in the gullet 
of my throat; or the winds of March blowing on 
me till I’d take an oath I felt them making 
-whistles of my rib? within?" - can work hypno- 
. ticaily on an apdience, but only if they re deli- , 
vered in a certain way: with fell attention to the 
plaintive note they all contain.. 

The Druid Theatre Company has chosen to 
play down the plfifotiveness (though it breaks 
through in certain speeches of Maohosa Staf- .. 
ford, an excellent Christy Mahon), and play up 
the fen; and t^s results In. a fair afoount.of , 
noisiness and horseplay: The gain is fo mod- , 
emity of. style, the loss in poetif flavour . 
(perhaps a suspect quality in any rase). Brld 
Brennan,, as the handful, Pegeen Mike, per- 
forms with suitable bounce, and boldness; and : 

' Marie Mullap' makes .an Jntetojtjngy* un- 
: straiahtforward Widow Qulfi. Sean McGlnley 

i jra ■ 

vou're most Conscious of. wftb thlsprodubtion, 

]i the; essential innpraousness pf the. pfoy. 
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' WRITTEN* DIRECTED PT DAVID HARE 
. . ' Stuart Wilson, tim. McInnerny .«■ Susanna Hamilton 

| ’’ . .•■ *. . »«hS« »i*r SIMON RELPH 

: "Challenges and disttirbs...Vaness<i Redgrave is outstanding 

/■ 1 p art outstanding cast." Sunday Times 
"An alarmingly authentic tale o4 sexual fascination Haw a Q«em 
"A film that Isn't seared to impotelteown intelligence on you, but does so 
* . V with skill and artifice." oerek Malcolm 

A fJLttFOU* INrtUNMIONAl AND MNMHPfclH^WlON • A OltNPQttJt FILM 

. • . oaii>*i4L ikktHO'nkuc ,'**** ■i* 1 ’ im , *M«**n*a*r II 

NOVV SHOWING CURXOM WEST END 

Filmsterts2,t^[NotSun)4jb:S.20 B.40 ■ A Shaftesbury Avenue W1. Tel:4394805 
Seats bookable a) M.00 in advance lor 8,40 performance daily. Also 6.20 performance Sal 8< Sun 
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Roger Savag e 

GERALD KAHAN 

George Alexander Stevens and “The Lecture on 
Heads" 

222pp. University of Georgia Press. $25. 
0820306932 

George Alexander Stevens was a slight writer 
and slighter actor. Though he is said to have 
made a decidedly rum stab at Hamlet at Drury 
Lane in the mtd-1740s, he probably found his 
true acting level as the Doctor in Macbeth. 
which he played for Garrick several limes in 
the 1760s. Temperamentally he was rather 
closer to Stephano and Trinculo in The Tem- 
pest, two other roles of his. Indeed, the Neapo- 
litan life of those seedy jokers must have been 
quite like Stevens’s in Georgian London: rub- 
bing shoulders with the great and good occa- 
sionally but spending a wearying amount of 
time working for not very much in provincial 
theatres and burletta companies, roistering 
with boon companions in Hogarthian drinking 
academies and turning out puppet-plays, pat- 
riotic potboilers, unmemorable satiric novels 
and a deal of light verse, some of it tolerable. 

His jaunty-sad "Ballad of Bartholomew 
Fair” is in fact more than just tolerable; and 
jaunty-sad he seems to have been as a person, 
with (as he put it himself) "too much sense for a 
fool and too little to be prudent”, given to 
moods of "gloomy gaiety": a grasshopper of a 
man, “merry one half the year, the other half 
miserable". He had an unenviable life in the 
main; but he did strike gold once, in 1764, 
when he wrote a piece for himself to perform 
that combined Neapolitan clowning with ana- 
tomizing of human behaviour like the Dunsi- 
nane doctor. This was The Lecture on Heads, 
extraordinarily popular for several decades in 
Britain and the English-speaking New World, 
touted and toured by Stevens and his legiti- 
mate successor Lee Lewes, adapted and pi- 
rated by others, much imitated and printed in 
various versions. Gerald Kalian's new book 
brings back into circulation this eccentric tour 
de force, for solo actor and a couple, of dozen • 
praps — papier mftch6 heads and assorted wigs 
in the main - in which a cod lecturer assembles 
a rogues 1 gallery of satiric head-cases before 
our very eyes as he freewheels punningly 
around the corruptions and excesses of modern 
society, from Macaronis to Methodists. 

The piece is interesting because, for all its 
eccentric air, it lies comfortably within several 
traditions: the tradition of the Augustan mock- . 
profound discourse (from Swift's “Meditation 
upon a Broomstick , for Instance, to the abor- : 

Narrative drive 
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Norman King 

RICHARD ABEL 

French Cinema: The First Wave, 1915-1929 
673pp . Guildford : Princeton University Press; . 

, 0691Q54QS8 

• Richard Abel’s massive but frighteningly ex-. 

- pensive book is symptomatic of a marked / 
change of emphasis jn recent writing about . 
’ cinema. From the late 1960s through to the eiid 
of the 1970s, it was theory that iprpyid fed ■ .the ' 

; most stimulating and innovatory, approaches to ■' 
*■ ; the stitdy bf film as a popular form. But in- -i 
; Creasihgly it is empirical Ibqujry into cinema as • 
.. ajechndlogy and an. industry that is : taking ; 

• Vi precedcqce. It arises out of the recognition that . 

; a n eW. discipline cannot progress without a' - ■ 
: ■ Well-foupded understanding of the history thqt . 

constitutes it. The- results, for (he most part; . 7 
. : have, been Impressive, ,Th,e cinematic .appar- 
atus : i;t^e role of technology as a determinant of 
Mylfel Uie studlo^tem, ( n^ional’dnemas and ; : - 
' the reinterpretation ofearly Cinema have, alt k. 
•■ • beeni too jmghlymvesUgated.. ;• - A? 

.. Abcl’s hook might niore appropriately .he, 
i cailed“the secajtd.yva ve’’ since it takes up fraqi A 
whcteolhershavcfor thC moment left off. Tbe-A 
i field. chosen ij an exciting phe: France*-,' 

, by 1.915, wasrtp; longer theWorid leader in film , 
;■ ,produph'on l : biit it.!'vt'as sHJ[ a major centre of 
dcbateiabput lhe ftinctlcmof dnfema and for • 
-form. Thei subject has 

• A' *• .A | : 1' 1 ^ 4. * . iJijjIa ■>,<! 1 vi v .., *i t I'-ifit ji itt 

- ; ; ' ^ : -f f-'-j, . *• . - -■ j .* ■ , V • 


tive natural history lecture by Mr Infammable 
Gass in Blake's Island in the Moon), the patter- 
comic tradition, from the front men of Barth- 
olomew FaiT puppet-booths to the stand-up 
comedians of music hall; and the tradition of 
the substantial one-man show, from its origina- 
tors like Samuel Foote, taking tea or chocolate 
with his good friends the audience in the 1740s, 
on to Fanny Kemble reading Shakespeare, 
Dickens reading Dickens and beyond. It is the 
way these traditions intersect in the Lecture, 
and its remarkable vogue, rather than any in- 
trinsic literary merit, which make it worth 
reading now, though its sub-Sternian mix ol 
faded whimsy and Honest -John complacency 
might well be less wildly unfunny if the piece 
were authentically staged. Indeed, it is a gift to 
all harassed organizers of eighteenth-century 
studies conferences hard up for an idea for the 
last-night reception. 

Professor Kalian's decision to reprint a text 
that does not include the stage directions which 
appeared in some of the variant versions (it 
seems there is no Ur- text) does not help in this 
respect; but apart from that, his resurrection of 
the lecture and his buttressing of it with 
accounts of its author and circumstances and 
performance-history are useful services. His 
apparatus may be a rather large hammer to 
crack a fairly small nut, but it is a sound ham- 
mer and the nut is an intriguing one. When 
Stevens was playing Garrick’s native Lichfield, 
Gnrrick volunteered to reimburse anyone who 
did not enjoy the show. There's a guarantee 
you can’t resist. 






< .-V-. 


Stevens in The Disquisition, January 1755, 
reproduced front the book reviewed here. 


been neglected, even in France. Jacques dc 
Ba rone ell i, Raymond Bernard and Robert 
Boudrioz- names familiar only to enthusiasts- 
are now rehabilitated. .We are made to realize 
that men'Suqhas Clair, Dulac and the Epsteins 
made far more films than the one or two shorts 
that we , usually sefcA And even the better^ 
known work of the Feyders, L’Herbiers and 
. Renoirs is set in- a flew context 

Within the Hipits he has selected, Abel is a 
scrupulous and meticulous historian. Although 
he 1$ sometimes inclined to give too much cre- 
■ derice to directots! observations, about their 
own wofje/he excels ip stitching together dispa- 
rate pieces of iriformpdon to make a convince 
Infe narrative. |More precisely, he has worked 
systematically: through the trade press', film 
magazines and ephemdfa) critical journals that 
were such a prominent feature Of French film 
culture during the 1920s., ' ■ 

• The opening chapter deals with (he convb- ' 
lutdd history pf the, French- film- industry. If 
chqrts, fcjr example, the extraordinary-career, 
pf Claries Path6 and.tl|e riiiraqfous ephemeral 
small production companies that relied oii his 
: support.-. The importance bf/Russiah .qxpatrl- 
. atesis alsQjrid jCatedhere for thefirst time; But 
the section i? too short^tnore dttention could 
have been devoted tpthe pdl|^rcs of pjroducfiott 
|atid to exhibition outeide 'Pari?- It 16, even so, 
an essetidal spuree of infqpnafion abput the i 
conditions, of production ^ 

France. The same, can be sald about hik triegtA 
ment.of alteraatiYe^xhibitiondrcujtslJkethe ; 
cine- clu bs (which did sd much. to promote films ; 

1 1 » JwfM t it I v - ) . abr.'iriq ji, h vliiiAluq-jj . *i»j 


Michael Sanderson 

HUMPHREY CARPENTER 

O.U.D.S.: A centenary history of the Oxford 

University Dramatic Society 

227pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 

0 19212241 X 

In what improbable circumstances could a 
future cabinet minister exchange dcad-of-night 
confidences about her affection for n future 
head of British Rail with “Phil Archer" of 
Am bridge in a mid- West American college 
campus? The occasion was the OUDS Amer- 
ican tour of King Lear in 1950, with :i troupe 
including Shirley Williams, Peter Parker and 
Norman Painting. These are a few of the col- 
ourful cast of public figures, serious actors, 
media men and undergraduate show-offs who 
crowd the pages of this fascinating centenary 
history of the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society. 

The Society grew out of earlier amateur 
groups, the Philothespians and the Greek Play, 
which sought to breach the ban on undergradu- 
ate theatricals prevailing in the 1870s. When 
the Philothespians degenerated into a dining 
club, serious amateur actors were gathered 
into the newly formed OUDS in 1884 which 
presented its first production in 1885. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Benjamin Jowett, who was a 
friend of Henry Irving, lifted the ban on public 
performances provided that the repertoire was 
confined to Shakespeare and that no scandal 
should be caused by men playing women's 
parts in travesty. The two early pioneers em- 
bodied the dual motivations that have driven 
the Society ever since. Arthur Bourchier saw it 
as a stepping stone to an ambitious profession- 
al career; Alan Mackinnon, with a private in- 
come, enjoyed it purely as an upper-class 
hobby, and extension of the country-house 
theatricals of the day. 

Humphrey Carpenter sees the 1920s as a 
golden age. Here first-rate professional pro- 
ducers (Nigel Playfair, J. B. Fagan) brought a 
new quality to productions, overseas tours 
were started and ■ some glamorous leading 
actors emerged (Gyles Isham, Robert 
Speaighr). A sophisticated club-room social 
life flourished. The ambitious though impecu- 
nious Emlyn Williams saw the need to inte- 
grate himself into it, graduated to giving small 
dinner parties but could not afford the fashion- 
able OUDS ball. The OUDS was fortunate in 
some distinguished presidents at the turn of the 
decade. Following John Femald, George De- 
vine invited Gielgud to OUDS in 1932 to do his 
first directing and Gielgud in turn gave Motley 


that commercial distributors were reluctant to 
handle), the film journals (which generated 
such a lively debate about the status of film as n 
popular art). Here, too, we need to know 
more, but Abel has mapped the field in a clear 
and coherent way, 

His attempt to theorize history, however, 
gives rise to reservations. He. claims that he is 1 

locatingthe "narrative avant-garde" withjn the 

context of mainstream cinema in order to make 
a clearer differentiation between the two. La- 
ter he adds that ‘Trench avant-garde practice 
, ... can be seen as a series of breaks with, 
additions to, arid reconstitutions of conven- 
,!;, tionai narrative filiri discourse". The tension 
between thesfe two-views is reflected in the 
•• structure of the book. The first half, after the 
■ seotibn on industry, consists of a survey of 
commercial narrative films, The second is 

• S^en bver to a Series of meticulous studies of 
. . - individual films, qr ^pairings blfilms, that Abel 

■ j exemplifications 6f the narrative avant- • 
;,;garee,Te^iiQ|6^ ; ^ inevitably "repeated- ' 

■ • u"? filn ^;.' a #yKd in . the second half ' 

v; ™ve» quite correctly, ’already .been discussed in - 

'.'i.tne .first..: ' S v 1 '.* /•: .. 

' ? i • ? ?e W«ni«d,; W iifeiay 

by tli^i eiid. btthd fWpirt’Trfere is, 1 V 

• of coifrso , a cdoiiecHdn Mtjye.eh the 

.a-gfew apfogethoraritl. tedW^ather-tad - - 


ll,L-ir opening as theatrical coaomim 
in Peggy Ashcroft ami Edith Evanston* 
drew Terence Raiiigan (an appall^ ' 
graduate actor) into his circle AfieT* *' 
heady activities the rest of the 1930s ail? 
the author us rather a trough, thouTS ' 
Coghill started .Urecting fof them ^ 

and founded the Experimental TheatreoS 
the following year. 

Since the Second World War three iw, 
have recurred in the history of the sS 
Women undergraduates have been a2 
into productions since 1947, were admitted^ 
full membership in 1964 and provided thefc 
woman President (Diana Quick) hi £ ! 
There has been the problem of whetherOrS j ■ 
should own a university theatre. OUDS tow 
played variously at the New Theatre and a* i 
Playhouse. Schemes to huild a theatre of fan j 
own were abandoned and the University tod ■ 
over the lease of the Playhouse in 1961.TMH * 
the issue that underlies this book is whether £ 
Oxford should engage in drama training flib ; 
music) rather than leaving it to a vohmtsn ' 
amateur society of fluctuating standards. Io 
spite of encouragement from Korda In (k I 
194Us Oxford has declined to. follow the prt ’ 
pioneered by Bristol of starting a univeraij 
drama department. Opinion remains divided I 
on the issue. | 

Carpenter tells his story as a lively nanafa i 
with plenty of reminiscence provided by mu; !f 
fresh interviews with participants. I would $ 
have liked some more systematic analyst, t- 
How large is OUDS? What proportion of lwi f; 
ing OUDS figures became professional acton, 
and has this changed? Are they mostly Gnglisfa l 
literature students? How responsive has tbdr f 
repertoire been to wider theatrical trends? 
Also some assessment of the remarkable, but r 
unremarked, influence of Oxford menoo.L 
RADA and the Old Vic, for example, would [ 
have shown OUDS’s impact on the wide | ■ 
theatrical scene. 

The book is smartly produced and gcneio» P 
ly illustrated - Emlyn Williams in drag (1924), P 
Gielgud rehearsing Romeo and Juliet (1932) -• 
among many. . We are, however, spared a pk. ; 
ture of Robert Robinson "naked save for aprir - K 
of shiny knickers, nnd covered in green scales'- * 
This stylishly written and absorbing book 
delight not only Oxford readers but all ni»" b 
enjoy the thentre and its social history. i" 

Methuen have recently published Tdeatt | 
Rattlgtin; Plays: Two (303pp. Paperfet { 
£2.95. 0 413 54620 9) In their tfriPT 
Playwrights Scries, with an Introduction bf 
Anthony Curtis. • & 
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Deeply brooding 


Richly economical 


S tephen Lloyd 

ANTHONY PAYNE 

Frank Bridge: Radical and conservative 
111pp. Thames Publishing. £7.50. 

0905210255 

During the 1970s the long-overdue resurgence 
of interest in the music of Frank Bridge (1879- 
194^1 uncovered a corpus of works, .chiefly 
chamber and orchestral, of consummate crafts- 
manship, among them a handful that arguably 
can be ranked with the finest written in this 
century, certainly by an Englishman. It is now 
astonishing to think that the exhilaration and 
magical beauty of the rhapsody for orchestra 
Enter Spring could remain unheard for thirty- 
five years until revived in 1967 by Bridge’s 
former pupil, Benjamin Britten, or that the 
recent performance of the darkly introspective 
Oration for cello and orchestra was the first for 
forty years. 

Frank Bridge, violist, teacher, conductor 
and composer, had shown hints of his growing 
mastery in a number of chamber and orchestral 
works which appeared before the First World 
War, but it was the war itself which for him 
precipitated a crisis of style and marked a turn- 
ing point. In the ensuing era of musical auster- 
ity, when many of his British contemporaries, 
faced with developments abroad, felt cut off 
from their pre-war cultural roots. Bridge seems 
to have adjusted more successfully than most. 
The deeply brooding side of his nature came 
uppermost in the works of his final phase, 
which absorbed Continental influences such as 
Berg without mere imitation, most notably in 
, the remarkable Piano Sonata of 1924. But in 


pursuing this course. Bridge alienated himself 
to a degree from critics and public more famil- 
iar with the warm Romanticism of his two most 
popular successes. The Sea and Summer. 

In recent years broadcasts, gramophone re- 
cordings and the efforts of a Frank Bridge 
Trust have done much to rehabilitate the com- 
poser, and Anthony Payne's excellent critical 
study of the music, a substantially rewritten 
and expanded version of his 1976 paperback, is 
warmly to be welcomed; rarely has musical 
scholarship been made so readable. With a 
very generous allowance of music examples, 
Payne charts clearly Bridge’s development, 
dividing it convincingly into four periods (the 
whole for ease of discussion being treated in six 
chapters). He pinpoints, for example, the 
arched structure that Bridge formulated for 
his early one-movement "Phantasy" chamber 
works and continued to use in slightly modified 
forms throughout his life; he discusses the 
changes in Bridge's harmonic language from 
early chromaticism to the later use of disso- 
nance and bitonality; and he explores the twi- 
light world of the final phase, which produced 
the most outstanding works, when Bridge the 
pacifist was preoccupied with the aftermath of 
a world war. Due attention is also paid to 
Bridge's considerable output of songs and 
piano works. It is above all an admirably bal- 
anced assessment, for Payne docs not hesitate 
to indicate the occasional weakness, failure or 
possible miscalculation. 

While this book should be required reading 
for any student of twentieth-century music, it 
will prove an indispensable tool for the re- 
assessment of one of this country's most chal- 
lenging musical minds. 


Enigmatically eclipsed 


films as Gance’s /,« Roue, Duloc’s La sQurbM jjA 
Mmc Ueitdet ami L’Horbior’s L* Argent ^ 

financed by “commercial" producers. 

Matters are further confused byAbeftJ , ; ^'- 
llnnce on generic distinctions as the basis fori 1 * . ag.' 
classification nf mainstream films- 
theory is tenuous. It provides criteria for#. 
tinction only in a problematical way. And Aw ; 
does seem not to have a clear idea ; 
genre might be. He shifts from bouffiw 
melodramas (defined by plot and mlltaj \ S§{. 
“modern studio spectaculars” (category* ; ® 
the basis of mise-en-sc£ne), passing ■ttpjjj,' 8* 
“realist films” (location shooting), 
reconstructions (settings that Indude^^.;. i.;; 
thing from the- medieval through toJWj, 
World War) and serials (a mode ['•; 

tion). This, too, leads to a mass of wfBy . : 
and, not surprisingly, most of jV 

tioned turn out to be melodramas set v 

rent periods and locations, . ■- "V V 

Although this is not a definitive stu.dfc' ? ; • 

only supplies a vast amount of information ' - -F 
was not readily available before but $9. -jj/. r- 
lyses films that are impossible to M6sa ^.f\’u 
most exceptional circumstances. A 
the casd .of literature would be 
study 4- or, more significantly, .’>5 

on -' the nineteenth-century novel 
march was only available for hire 
crucial, chapters missing and Dap!# : 
could only be consulted by specie lists __ . 
a book about it. Nevertheless, Sfces 
ulous reference ’ to source materials 
this an essentia! starting-point for |£ 

.rvoir-, y. 


Michael Kennedy 

NEIL TIERNEY 

William Walton : His life and music 
. . 303pp. Robert Hale. £15.95. 

I. 0709017847 

V. Among English composers of the past 100 
•’ . years, William Walton seems likely to follow 
. Elgar as the favourite candidate for bio- 
i ; ; graphical inquiries into the various enigmas he 
* propounded in his lifetime. What kind of scar 
was left on him by his uprooting from a humble 
■ and not very, well-off home life in Oldham to 
, the world of a cathedral chorister at Christ 
Church in Edwardian Oxford? What was his 
l .- real feeling about being “taken over" by the 
; ■ Sitwells in 1919? How did he manage to avoid . 
embracing their relentless pursuit of the chic 
and trendy while accepting their hospitality? 
;-V- What was the cause of a quarrel so bitter that 
■ he later deleted the dedications to them on one 

of his works? 

} • One day perhaps we will know the answers , 
f . but we do not learn them from Neil .Tierney's 
' book; He is fully aware that the questions must 
jh be- asked - as must others of more pressing 
H concern. For instance, if - and it is an “if' that 
can’ be challenged and argued about - the 
music declined after 1945, wa? the decline 
fc v - .caused or accelerated by resentment at his 
v" being supplanted as England's "white hope" by 
Britten and Tippett , particularly as he scorned 
. homosexuality? Did he ever want to escape 
from Ischia, or was his self-imposed exile a 
creative near-parallel' to Elgar’s silence after 
Lady Elgar's death? Was Lady Wimbome's 
death a comparable watershed in Walton’s 
j 'J\ Kfe? Mr Tierney Implies It was, but does not 

■7; give much evidence. There are forther paral- 

\p : - lels with Elgar' in the music, which has Its 
CroWn Imperial side' (“the late Sir William”, 

> Constant Lambert cofUempttioUsly remarked 
j.; 1 ":’ i°1937) and Its. brooding mejancholy lyricism. 

But if Tierney eschews speculafion in these 
R7 areas, he writes a lively, fact-filled account of 


also enjoyed relating how he struck a hostile 
music critic with astick. Since his victim, Peter 
Heywortli, has himself written amusingly and 
magnanimously about the incident, it seems 
unnecessarily chivalrous of Tierney to protect 
him now with anonymity- it is also erroneously 
implied that the affair occurred many years 
earlier than it did. The generosity of Siegfried 
Sassoon , the uneasy collaboration with Christ- • 
opher Hassall,' the enjoyment of writing film 
music: these are well chronicled. 

Discussion of the music does not progress 
much beyond the descriptive, but the full list- 
ing of works belies the impression that Wal- 
ton’s output was small. Shortly before he died, 
Walton said that he’ felt. he had never done as ' 
well as he believed himself capable of doing, 
that had let himself down. Mr Tierney prefers 
a more celebratory approach, but the note of 
triumph sometimes seems rather desperately 
sustained. 


Robert Pascal! i 

WALTER FRISCH 

Brahms and the Principle of Developing 
Variation 

217pp. University of California Press. £2U.K0. 
0520047001 

Schoenberg’s term "developing variation” has 
gained wide acceptance among scholars as 
characterizing an important aspect of Brahms’s 
style. But Schoenberg's own application of his 
term varied considerably in breadth, for while 
he was able to use it in describing a feature of 
Brahms's style not present in Wagner, else- 
where he could use it as a general definition of 
the style of tonal music from J. S. Bach on- 
wards. Walter Frisch’s welcome project is 
therefore, in part, a “careful clarification, re- 
finement and enlargement of Schoenberg's 
concept of developing variation”. He initiates 
this project by a succinct consideration of 
Schoenberg's writings which use the term, sup- 
plementing this with similar consideration of 
Schoenberg’s detailed analyses of Brahms's 
music, which in the main do not. A further 
supplementation, lying behind Frisch's work, 
may be evolved from Schoenberg's clearly 
organicist cast of mind; his terms “Grund- 
gcstall" and "Gedanke" - though they hove 
also proved elusive to scholars seeking exnct 
definitions, suggest such a cast, and it is temp- 
ting to think that Schoenberg was searching for 
an elaborated critical concept of wholeness, to 
complement his concern with details. A 
Schoenbergian analyst could then legitimately 
explain thematic derivations in terms of their 
appropriateness to and articulation of particu- 
lar locations in a musical structure. Rudolph 
Reti (rather over-hastily dismissed by Frisch) 
undertook such explanation, partly using the 
notion of “thematic architecture”; and Frisch 
creates some of his most valuable insights by 
reference to overall form. 

Brahms and the Principle of Developing 
Variation takes the form, in large part, of a 
detailed descriptive analysis of selected works, 
movements and songs. It concentrates on in- 
strumental movements in sonata form, which 
can be justified by this form's inherent com- 
• plexity and its importance for Brahms. Frisch 
is surely right in his general argument that 
Brahms's handlingof thematic evolution with n 
work became more sophisticated, more flex- 
ible yet controlled, more economic yet rich, 
during his life. Frisch articulates this argument 
by treating the thematic evolution of the early 
' works large ly as exampl es of fra nsfonnation , 
and claiming the first movements of the A 
major Piano Quartet, Op 26, and the F.mindr 
Plano Quintet, Op34, as crucial turning-points 
into “developing variation" proper. 

The first movement of Op 26 "comprises a 


more fluid, continuous process . . . than any 
previous work of Brahms", and Frisch sees the 
second subject-group of the first movement of 
the G major Violin Sonata, Op 78, as “a virtunl 
paradigm of the Fluent style of developing 
variation in which each theme grows naturally, 
almost spontaneously, from the preceding 
one". While Frisch is mostly concerned with 
structures of single movements, he docs not 
exclude concern with structure over a complete 
work, and his treatment of the Third Sym- 
phony is especially perceptive in this regard. * 

The main topics of Frisch's treatment of "de- 
veloping variation” might be summarized by 
quoting from his discussion of this work: "link- 
age technique, elided or obscured recapitula- 
tions, motivic consistency, continuous ex- 
ploitation of a pilch conflict, metrical displace- 
ments". For preference he analyses in prose, 
and he is to be congratulated on his fluent, 
easily readable, coherent style, especially as 
this book is a converted PhD thesis; he mostly 
eschews graphic and tabular presentations, 
though those he does offer are helpful. 

Frisch finds room in his analysis for imagina- 
tive biographical and documentary insights. 

His sensible evaluation of the evidence for 
BTahms having gone to sleep during a private 
performance of Liszt's B minor Piano Sonata 
by its com poser in 1853 is an example -and one 
germane to Frisch's treatment of influences on 
Brahms. But two of his historical interpola- 
tions need some qualification: Brahms hardly 
"failed to complete another large-scale work" 
between 1854 and 1858, rather he was dis- 
satisfied with those works he did finish; 
documentary evidence is unequivocal for the 
completion of the lost Piano Suite in A minor 
(1855), the Piano Quartet in C sharp minor 
( 1856), and for the essential completion of the 
First Piano Concerto (1857). And in his prefer- 
ence for Op 26 over the G minor Piano Quar- 
tet, Op 25, Frisch quotes Hanslick’s unfavour- 
able review of the former as if it applied to the 
latter. Frisch’s historical work is otherwise very 
good, as is his wide-ranging bibliographical 
control. 

When Peter Latham finished his Master 
Musicians book on Brahms in 1948 he eould 
express the view that Schoenberg owed no- 
thing to Brahms. Since then Schoenberg’s pwn 
writings have become better known, arid 
Brahms's formative influenceori the latercom- 
poser's music has increasingly been recog- 
nized. Frisch concludes with a telling treatment 
of Schoenberg’s early tonal works; he clearly 
had to stop somewhere, leaving as a task for 
future scholarship discussion of how Schoen- 
berg's atonal and serial music also built upon * 
its composer's view of Brahms. This helpful,! . 
erudite and fluent book is indeed on an impor- 
tant topic. It is beautifully produced, with lav- 
ish music examples, and at a fair price. 


H. C. Robbins. Landon 

ALEC HYATT KING 

A Mozart Legacy: Aspects pf the British 
Library Collections. 

110pp. British Library. £1 1 ,50 (paperback, 

£5.95): 

0712300449 !- • 

Alec Hyatt king was Superintendent of the 
Music Room at the British Museum from 1944 
to 1973 and until 1976, when he retired. Musi- 
cal Librarian of the British Library. The British 
Library owns p substantial collection of Mozar- 
tiana - autogrtfebs (Including the six quartets 
Mozart dedicated, tt> Haydn, surely among the 


Mozart in 1829, and who gave the Museum 
some of the relics he- had collected on that . 
fascinating trip to Salzburg and Vienna. There 
are two chapters about the Mozart autographs, 
which contain many valuable pieces of infor- 
mation for the general reader, for example the 
sheet of a Mozart rondo for piano and orches- 
tra which Alan Tyson discovered in a pile of 
SUssmayr autographs in 1980. There follows a 
third chapter, entitled “Miscellaneous Auto- 
graphs and Documents", which includes de- 
scriptions of Mozart's own thematic catalogue 
(“VeizeichhOss nller meiner Werke") and the, 
so-called “Atwood Manuscript". The catalogue 
is invaluable, not only Intrinsically, but also' for 
the dates which Mozart entered, thus enabling 
us fo form a chronolpgy of most of his music ■ 
composed from 1784 (when the catalogue was 


Walton'scareer. It is not wholly anodyne. Wal : : comMo expea irom^ 
3 ,: : ton's *sehtmeht. of the 1 cavalier way in which '. ; ■ 


^dk Is its illustrations j We(l chosen (oi we have Mozart In Vienna in 1TO-7. niere are even 

to expect from Dr King) end beautihitly two complete compositions by Mozart himself 
including four ln colour and jr- in this Album; written as examples. Mom* 


was a diligent and careful teacher. Among the 
other documents is Mozart's marriage contract 
,and a possible autograph by bis .sister: 


'■From Manuscript to Print", the next chap- 
ter, provides an interesting commentary on 
-early and first editions and includes a short but 
telling example of how first editions, when riot 
supervised by the composer are, if treated 
seriously, capBble of causing chaos in textual 
matters; the theme of the Finale in the quintet 
In D, K593, was changed by someone on the 
autograph and the change then incorporated in 
the first edition of 1793 and put into the old 
Collected Edition, so that we never heard the 
authentic' version until 1967. The converse is 
' true of the quartets dedicated to Haydn, where 
Mozart added many vital points to the Artaria 
print, as Dr King points out earlier. The final 
chapter includes illustrations of Us title, "Some 
Images of the Operas", some little known and 
important. 

There' will surely be a second edition of this 
useful and handsome book; when there is. 
some small slips might be corrected. On page 
37: Haydn wrote about his Opus 33 quartets 
that they were composed in a new and special 
way, -not “in the preface to the first edition" 
(which has no preface) hut in several letters 
dated December 3. 1781, On page 39: there is 
no evidence that Haydn and Mozart niet In, 
December. 1781. Leopold Mozart, quoting a 
lost letter by his son, notes thin "he performed' 

' his six [string] quartets for his friend Httydn" 
.. (the original reads *’hls dear, friend Haydn"). 
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Oliver Taplin 

SIMON GOLDHILL 

Language, Sexuality, Narrative; The Ores lei a 
315pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
0521265355 

A quotation from page 69 should give an idea 
of the style, tone and message of (his book: "Ii 
[the literalization of metaphor] resists the 
move through language to a stable referenlial- 
ity. forcing us by such realignments of referen- 
tiality to recognise the literariness of the text as 
an unstable verbal object, with a self-produced 
level of referenda I ity - or rather to recognise 
our production of the levels of referentiaiity." 
Simon Goldhill diverts floods of such forcible 
lessons through the stables oF “our" pre- 
judices. When he writes sardonically of "the 
virtues of clarity, ease, simplicity" he is scorn- 
ing such claims not only for the Oresteia but for 
modem criticism. He undeniably practises in 
writing what he preaches, and the result is a 
clever, convoluted and wily book. 

Not that many critics ever have claimed that 
Aeschylus is easy or simple, even if he is some- 
times clear. He has few rivals for verbal density 
and opacity. His plays, and the characters 
within them, are much occupied with communi- 
cation and its pitfalls - with deceit, double 
entendre, elusiveness, inveigling, mis- 
understanding, disquiet. One of the main ways 
in which the Oresteia disturbs its audience is 
by its disturbance of familiar vocabulary, 
classification and ways of communicating. 

Goldhill goes through the trilogy picking out 
a phrase here, a sentence there, and probing, 
bombarding, splitting their semantics, as a 
geochemist might assail moon rocks. Interest- 
ing seams are exposed, and innocent-looking 
sand reveals under his spectroscope all sorts of 
shifting problems. He brings out best the 
strains exerted by the Oresteia on the normal 
language of gender, marriage, parenthood, 
and of |he family fa relation to society (the 
:.,infl\ience qf Tony Tpnneds Adultery ; In the ■ » 
Novel is evident). A powerful related argu- 
ment is that the issues of the plays should be 
seen in terms of relations and classifications, 
not of psychology and personality. Goldhill 
also has revealing observations on homophony, 
paragrams, verbal omens, etymological plays 
etc, for example the persistent interplay 
otd/ke (justice) and /like (victory). 

Throughout, however, the ; Oresicia. is a 
means rather than ah end, thie vehicle of a 
proselytizing message, which is proclaimed 
and insinuated on every page. The, all- 
obsessing fact of the human Condition is that 
language - and indeed vision also - is ultimately 
arbitrary! that meaning, clarity, definition, 
direction, origin, Conclusion, all collapse and - 
fragment and slither away when looked at, with 
fresh eyes, eyes opened from smug somnambul- 
ance by the great prophets of deconstruction, 
Goldhill accepts that people (!W?) have a 
"desire” for meaning and satisfaction, but lie 
insists that (hat desire, must - absolutely ;- be • 
frustrated, refused. His methodological ex- - 
treraity and consistency wijl make the book of 
interest tb non-classicists already converted tq‘ ’ 
Saussuroderridesque poststructuralism; ■ but 1 
since it quite rightly .indeed inevitably, ex-, 
amines the Original Greek, it is hard ’to see f 
how it can be read with .any' independence by 
someone whose Greek is below an advanced 
.Standard/.- ' \ \ t i v . J .V-, £V.>; 

, So the Oresteia, which seems so alive with ; 
pain, hot blood, hope, human particularity ^ l 
political solidity, is tunned into a textual glacier . 

■ of indeterminacy amj refusal and glLssernent , 1 
never-ending eyerjopejiing - gaps between' ’ 
sign! tier and signified. Since a ppstsiruchiraHst - 
watchword is "rigour”, It is worth asking how 
rigorous are sbme of -the: crucial terms and 

■ Strategies : by which GpldhUl; achieves < this;, V ■ 
change; For example , tyro words which fie -uses: 
hundreds of times are’ "recall” and "under! i 

' cut". ;Any,. word, or lexically Tainted word,. ‘ : 
, whirfii-.recurs ; thereby ^recalls" " its feariier^ ■* 
:.occu|rence( 5 )« There Js nO' differentiation Of ; 
; ^gre^jor conspieuOusness, simply “the text- - 
recall&’V;. , “We irecalP*‘. Since the Oresteia 1 
1 tonights sp mgch;ambigiiity, deceit and for* ? •> 

a ,’ any; recurrence of a word is virtually ■ ' 
given ! 'recall”, to bb thus "undercut”, . 

• 


Goldhill’s choice of the Oresteia as the text 
for his sermon is particularly challenging, since 
“we" used to think that if any major work of 
Greek poetry has a conclusion, a settlement, it 
is the ending of the Eumenides. All the con- 
flicts nnd disruptions and inversions are set to 
rights and incorporated in a whole society with 
a promised future of justice and stability. So as 
one glissades with Goldhill across the ice-floes 
of the first two and a half plays, his sequential 
reading builds up a certain curiosity and anx- 
iety: perhaps there is after all a destination, 
perhaps at the end there will be a world where 
people successfully communicate with lan- 
guage? And, indeed, when we reach the end of 
the trial of Orestes, the gaps and slippings be- 
gin to be mended and transcended. It appears 
that Arhena's non-conformity to sexual categ- 
ories and the shift to a political level bring a 
new authorization and interpenetration of 
vocabulary. But after some dozen pages of this 
resolution, we are somehow pushed back into 
slithering dissolution; and this is then main- 
tained to the bitter end. It is almost a relief that 
Goldhill is consistent and offers no escape from 
the treadmill of indeterminacy. 

But is Aeschylus' Oresteia so relentless? 
The issue may be epitomized by lines 952-5. 
Athena tells of the future powers of the Furies 
over mankind in their future home at Athens: 
"They deal clearly and finally: for some they 
offer song, for others a life dim with tears." 
According to Goldhill the recall of earlier pas- 
sages entails that “Even the promised ends are 
only the dimmed vision of life or the ambi- 
guities of songl Once more in this theatrical 
text the imagery of language and vision, signifi- 
cantly intertwined, returns to question a pro- 
claimed clarity of the end. here at the ending of 
the play.” But an exclamation mark is not an 
argument. Since Aeschylus was not a disciple 
of Derrida and Paul de Man, he may (however 
benightedly) have invoked "song", within this 
contrasting pair of ends, not in order to recall 
all its possible problematics, but for its associa- 
te* 18 °^ bea Hly> celebration, cfatity, comfort. 
How else Could he ebnvey this? Whatever the 
“fan*" of the abyss which so overwhelms 
“us", it did not necessarily prevent Aeschylus 
from making his trilogy explore the poetry, 
emotion, theology and politics of a transcen- 
dent conclusion, a setting to rest of all internal 
strife within a just society. Who are "we” to 
refuse him this? Goldhill’s' most violent tactic 
is, in- fact, his; use of .first-person-plural 
pronouns. 

The zealous persistence, the mordant and 
nagging tone, make one wonder what makes 
this kind of study tick. Rather than "the search 
for truth” - even more deconstructible than 
most pieties - it seems to be a kind of intellec- 
tual hand-washing fetish, a drive: to be "more 
undercut than thou 1 *. Mote positively, much of 
. this book is oyert or covert polemic. The pre- 
tensions -of scholars to have; found answers, 
Origins, and conclusions are gleefully exposed , 
as no more than the professor's new clothes. 
Wilamowitz and Fraenkel are tossed from paw 
to paw pf deconstruction; few' escape the comr 
plaint (not always fair) of having claimed that 
'.Aeschylus is “simple". There is nbt mueH 
praise, and most of that is confined to Paris, 
Vale and King’s College, Cambridge. 7 

' : - Pqe thing; at least, which mpkes his bqok * 
tick is‘ a strong sen^e of a; certain kind; of 
humour. =This pervades its style end; typt^ : 
&rsphy with sleight of pen,. pun arid (piin)ctua- •=■ 
lion. And, presumably there is a joke in the last 
.(Wo, words of the book: “Aeschylus; bres/e/a. 
(one of some, five occurrences pf : the man's 1 
name Ip, the. book).. Dobs, the possessive apo- 
strophe uftderCUt the self-possessed texwality- 
of the previous 282 pag§§? Arid that makef 
one say j ? Stqpf’V. After! the jselft'', 

regarding, lufac, often. brilliant, difafasion or ; ; 
the late;. 1970s, the [1980s are. waking up 6 'a -,, 
world squceze^ between poyerty. aod pfato4 
niumV lri my yiew foistlme to stop riieiely: 
brilliantly pfayfagnrouhd with faherMbple’sj 
wlsdQm;:aridtp seek help from ft irtflead, fa th£ - - 1 ' 
e'fld. ! Language , , :Sexpdll\y t 
OrfsteJa left .'.me; with (he afterrjmpge Of i«n ^ 
Antarctic snowscape, barieS/jare;^ babitaiaql^? 
everywHe crevasses , the^ind ; tearing a^at;! • 
the human, voice, frret.fajp pver;slipbirig. ^ap ; 
the qUpst isto.find the Sputh^ole'* because ifc 0 
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To learn about the lives of women in most 
times and places in antiquity, ancient histor- 
ians must rely on evidence that modem histor- 
ians consider at best impressionistic, and data 
that are usually widely scattered: tragedy, com- 
edy, anecdotes, speeches for the prosecution 
or the defence (but never both for the same 
trial) and grave inscriptions, which tend to say 
only good about the dead. It is only in Egypt, 
where the climate has preserved a relatively 
large supply of papyrus letters, wills and other 
legal documents, that we discover in some de- 
tail how people looked and dressed, how much 
money they spent and how they felt about 
each other. Of particular interest is the period 
from 323 bc, when Alexander’s general, 
Ptolemy, established himself os ruler of Egypt, 
to 31bc, when his descendant Cleopatra’s army 
was defeated by the Romans, because during 
that time women seem to have enjoyed more" 
physical, legal and financial independence 
than at any previous time or in any other part of 
the Greek-speaking world, 

Sarah B. Pomeroy Is ideally qualified to 
offer, to the general reader an assessment of 
. materials that previously hhve been available 
only to specialists; shq is an experienced 
documentary papyrblogist, and author of the 
first general book in English about women In 
antiquity, Goddesses, Whores, Wives' find 
Slayes (1975); she cao Write in a clear and 

interesting way about technical matters. She 
knbwfi how to read between the lines of the 
letters of complaint and legal verbiage that 
..const I fate, Ourbest facial arid economic record. 


Arguing in unknown quantities 


A second-century ad copy of an earlier Greek relief, made probably especially for Hadrian's Villa, txtm I 
in 1 770 and subsequently acquired, for £40, by the English collector of antiquities Charles Townley i§ 

(1737-1805): reproduced from The Townley Marbles by B. F. Cook ( 64pp , with black-and-white | 
Illustrations. British Museum. Paperback, £4.50. 0 7141 12798). The collection Is exhibited In the TmitX 
Room of the Wolfion ■ Galleries of Classical Sculpture and Inscriptions at the British Museum. I 

Who wears the head-dress ] 

in mainland Greece, and later, in Rw»f. ; 

Mary Lefkowitz dominated Egypt, the last three might ta[‘; 

— — — been exposed so that they might die aVtanfj . 

SARAH B. POMEROY death or be picked up and sold as dm]-. 

Women In Hellenistic Egypt: From Alexander The Egyptians, as the first-century his!®* !; 

toCleopatra Diodorus Siculus explained, “raise frfffcil" 

241pp. New York :Schocken. $16.95. offspring”. . f . 

08052 3911 1 Egyptian women, and Greek women Ink; 

: — — in Egypt, were not only allowed to smvix^ 

, Egyptian law permitted women to act wilkrt " 

To learn about the lives of women in most male guardians, though when legal docuiKi* 
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D ick Davis 

ALAN WILLIAMSON 
Introspection and Contemporary Poetry 
207pp. Harvard University Press. £14.85. 
0674462769 

DAVID M. LA GUARD1A 

Advance on Chaos: The sanctifying 

imagination of Wallace Stevens 

192pp. University Press of New England 

distributed by Trevor Brown Associates. 

£17.35. 

0874512697 • 

DOROTHY JUDD HALL 

Robert Frost: Contours of belief 

148pp. Ohio University Press. £18.65. 

0 821 40672 8 
ROBERT ZALLER 

The Cliffs of Solitude: A reading of Robinson 
Jeffers 

263pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 

0521254744 

R. W. BUTTERFIELD (Editor) 

Modern American Poetry 
239pp. Vision. £15.95. 

0854783857 
ROBERT HASS 

Twentieth Century Pleasures: Prose on poetry 
308pp. New York: The Ecco Press. $17.95 . 
0880010452 


The blurb of Alan Williamson’s Introspection 
and Contemporary Poetry describes it as "this 
bold defense of so-called confessional poetry" ; 
it is, thank goodness, nothing of the kind. 
True, Robert Lowell and Anne Sexton are 
invoked in the opening chapter, which is fol- 
lowed by a lengthy and rather run-of-the-mill 
discussion of Sylvia Plath’s poetry, but the 
anguished self-portrayal evident in such poets' 
work remains a small and preliminary part of 
Williamson’s concern, which is “to examine 
the images of the self - or of the nature and 
quality of subjective experience - in contem- 
porary American poetry". It is when he leaves 
the fevered self-obsession of the best known 
“confessionals" for the cooler and more blasd 
explorations of their successors - Gary Snyder, 
W. S. Merwin, James Wright, John Ashbery, 
Robert Pinsky - that the book becomes orig- 
inal, persuasive and interesting. 

In the chapter “Language Against Itself” 
Williamson examines the would-be primitives 
of American poetry, those for whom “the truly 
important educative experiences become . . . 
experiences of unlearning’’ and he links the 
deSirt for such experiences with a “hostile atti- 
tude towards language itself" which is seen as 
“one of the most powerful agents of our 
socialization, leading us to . . . Ignore the por- 
tions of our authentic experience that do not 
express themselves directly in verbal terms". 
He gets rather impatient with these writers 
who cannot approve of writing but insist on 
continuing to write, and Snyder is the only one 
of the group he has much time for. The “primi- 
tive” emphases of writers like Snyder, Merwin 
and Wright would appear to be part of a very 
determined attempt to get rid of a sense of the 
•self rather than to explore it, but this very 
quest, Williamson implies, indicates a crisis in 
the estimate of the self, and also, as it enters 
the landscape of Californian , Zen, a farther 
blurring of self and not-self, “F' and the world. 
The deliberate primitive can be as narcissistic 
• as thp next man^ indeed more so as he has often 
renounced : the Intellectual strategies that 
would enable him to differentiate between 
reality and reverie. The theme Is developed in 
Chapter Five, “Surrealism ' and the Absent 
Self', a fairly hostile account of the factitious 
. surrealism that has overtaken so much recent 
second-rate Americanivetse. All the more sur- 


Ashbery himself on music, saying he admires 
“its ability of being convincing, of carrying an 
argument through successfully to the finish, 
though the terms of the argument remain un- 
known quantities". 

Williamson ends with a chapter on a group of 
poets who have tried to “bring explicit intellec- 
tual inquiry" back into poetry; one of these, 
Robert Pinsky, Is also mentioned as a critic by 
Williamson, and Pinsky *s fine critical book The 
Situation of Poetry has already covered 
much of the same ground in roughly similar 
terms, as Williamson acknowledges. The poets 
discussed in Introspection and Contemporary 
Poetry can sometimes seem a little coerced into 
predetermined moulds, rather too much is 
made of fashionable psychiatric theories 
(R. D. Laing, Binswanger), and there is some 
wary hedging of bets - as is perhaps inevitable 
in a book about living authors - but in general 
this is an attentive and interesting guide to 
what is going on in American poetry. 

The solipsism discerned by Williamson is not 
a purely modern phenomenon; it has been an 
important element in American poetry at least 
since the time of Emerson, and nowhere more 
so than in the work of Wallace Stevens. D. M. 
LaGuardia's Advance on Chaos begins as an 
attempt to trace the philosophical preconcep- 
tions of Stevens’s poetry to the writings of 
Emerson and William James; the parallels sug- 
gested between moments in Stevens's verse 
and James’s descriptions of the universe as 
fluid process, a series of discrete moments that 
are “made" into a reality by the observing 
mind, are particularly convincing. He is good 
on the early poetry too, say up to “Notes To- 
ward a Supreme Fiction", which he sees as a 
series of attempts to create consoling images of ' 
reality. But LaGuardia is in danger of becom- 
ing hoist with his own petard; just how serious- 
ly are we to take “the Emersonian-Jamesian 
theory that reality changes as the mind perceiv- 
ing it changes”? LaGuardia seems to want us to 
nod assent to this point - but if we do how can 
he tell us “what Stevens meant by his poetry” 
(his declared intention)? Surely his poetry is 
now part of that reality which changes “as the 
mind perceiving it changes”? Stevens himself 
clearly did repognize a reality beyond that cre- 
ated by his own mind, and a very bare, desolate 
reality he said it was, ‘’nothing that is not 
there, and the nothing that is”. Intermittently 
LaGuardia realizes this, and he can flatly con- 
tradict himself within a page or two (a little 
before the passage about reality changing “as 
the perceiving mind changes”, we are told that 
Stevens "perceives reality directly”). LaGuar- 
dia is unable to decide whether Stevens’s verse 
arises from an attempt to “create” reality or an 
attempt to see clearly a reality that is indepen- 
dent of his own mind; Stevens himself appears 
to move, hesitantly and never quite decisively, 
from the “creating” to the “seeing” notion, but 
LaGuardia tries hard t6 believe both simul- 
taneously . This considerably vitiates his discus- 
sion of the later poetry. 

Dorothy Judd Hall’s examination of Robert 
Frost’s religious beliefs is an altogether more 
leisurely affair* the reader may not agree with 
all of LaGuardia’s arguments, but he does at 
least argue. Miss Hall reminisces about “the 
visionary flame, clear and steady, burning 
within his deep blue eyes’’ , tries a joke or two 
(on a line beginning with a “But” she writes 
that we feel as if “Butted again in a new direc- 
tion”), gives us a few etymologies (“from the 
Latin sclo - to know” fsic] ), and many pious 
platitudes, The book was written to demons- 
trate that Yvor Winters’s description of Frost 
as “a spiritual drifter” was mistaken; it suc- 
ceeds in vindicating Winters completely. The 
plain truth seems to have been tha( Frost, like 
most people in our century, wasn’t quite sure 
what he believed. Hall’s book, is earnest, sen- 


pie one; the circumstances of Jeffers's child- 
hood (a father, who was a pastor, twenty years 
older than his lively and affectionate wife) pro- 
vided the defining experience to which all of 
Jeffers's tortuously long narrative poems refer. 
The implication is that the unsatisfied sexuality 
of Jeffers’s mother strongly attracted and re- 
pelled him as a child; in poem after pocin we 
have sexually aggressive women married to all 
but impotent husbands and between them 
comes a sacrificial victim. Now it may be that 
many, or even all, poets see the universe in 
terms of their own sexual neuroses , but few can 
have done so with as much stridency and 
monotony, and with so little sense of the ridicu- 
lous, as Jeffers. He found incest and cruelty 
exciting and wrote obsessively about thenr, the 
whole force of his rhetoric is involved with the 
notion of being “daring” (“dare” is a very over- 
used word in his poetry); he is stirred by 
women taking their clothes off in front of the 
sea, by lesbianism, by the idea that women 
have sexual desires of their own - in fact it is 
difficult to see many hundreds of lines of his 
poetry as much more than a long wet dream, 
and a wet dream of a rather dated kind, if that 
is possible. The women act like fatal vamps in 
1920s movies. In one extraordinary passage 
Jeffers castigates the modern world as “a kind 
of collective onanism, pathetic and ridiculous, 
or at noblest a tragic incest”. This exactly de- 
scribes the atmosphere of his own verse narra- 
tives. 

Zaller analyses the poems well, but then 
they ore clenrly set up to be analysed; his rhe- 
toric can be as perfervid as that of his subject 
(and as unintentionally silly: for example, 
“Jesus is one of the most sexually fascinating 
'figures in Western history”), and I think Jeffers 
fens, who presumably enjoy overwrought lan- 
guage, will like his book. But l cannot imagine 
it making many converts. Just occasionally in 
the passages Zaller quotes you see a genuine 
grandeur in the language - the best moments 
occur in descriptions of wild scenery - but then 
almost immediately some daring virago will 
come along and take her clothes off and we arc 


back with collective onanism and tragic incest. 

R. W. Butterfield's contribution to Modern 
American Poetry, a collection of essays by peo- 
ple connected in one way or another with Essex 
Lfniversily, is an essay on Jeffers. This is a 
more temperate examination than Zallcr's, 
though it says many of the same things; Butter- 
field likes Jeffers's poetry and makes an appeal 
for it on ecological grounds; it is true that Jef- 
fers found human life so repulsive that he had a 
horror of it spreading out and destroying the 
American wilderness. Butterfield’s essay is 
avuncular and civil , a quiet advocacy of a noisy 
writer. Most of the essays in the book, which 
begins with Whitman and ends with Dorn, 
seem proselytizing, preliminary introductions 
for an audience unfamiliar with the writers 
discussed. It is difficult to imagine a reader who 
could like all of them - they vary from the 
gentlemanly to the jargon -sodden to the barely 
literate. Richard Gray provides an admirable 
short introduction to Stevens's poetry, clear- 
headed and full of useful insights: Jack Hill's 
witty, acerbic study of the “Roman" elements 
in J. V. Cunningham's work is a delight to read 
and will perhaps win this fine poet a new reader 
or two. The essay on Whitman is one of the less 
successful - the author makes very heavy 
weather (Foucault and a use of “radical" and 
"radically" that amounts to an obsessive tic) 
out of the news that Whitman was averse to 
systems, but it is not as bad as the one on Dorn, 
which is insufferably hectoring and contains 
the fatuous remark, “free verse is perhaps less 
likely to be the vehicle of a reactionary poli- 
tics". Let us consider for one moment who the 
father of free verse was in this century, and 
what his politics were. 

We enter a different world, and one t think 
most readers of poctTy would much rather live 
in, when we open Robert Hass’s Twentieth 
Century Pleasures', his first sentence, “It’s 
probably a hopeless matter, writing about 
favourite poems", establishes the tone - collo- 
quial, welcoming, inviting complicity; and if 
you don’t have favourite poems read no fur- 
ther. Hass is a poet himself and it shows; his 
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love for poetry, his intimate awareness of how 
it is made and the kinds of effects it is capable 
of, are obvious on almost every page. This is 
the only book of those reviewed here which 
constantly sent me back with fresh understand- 
ing to poems I thought I knew , and in search of 
poems I had not known before. 

The writing is relaxed, almost belletrist, cer- 
tainly free of jargon; there are some brilliantly 
illuminating passages - the comparison of a 
James Wright poem with Truffaut's L' Enfant 
Smivage, for example, and the scansion of a 
poem by Snyder. It may be that the writing will 
prove too personal for some readers (we learn 
a great deal about Hass's children in the course 
of the book), but the personal moments are 
often the most telling, as in the essay describing 
his own discovery of poetry during adoles- 
cence. An adolescent hunger for poetry is 
something he values and he quotes Octavio Paz 
with evident approval: “Young boys read verse 
to help themselves express or know their feel- 
ings, as if the dim intuited features of love, 
heroismor sensualitycould only be clearly con- 
templated in a poem”; out of his own hunger a 
fine critical intel ligence has grown. The book is 
helped by the fact that Hass writes almost en- 
tirely about poems and poets he likes: often his 
assurance is a little breathtaking (he confident- 
ly discusses poems he can rend only in transla- 
tion) and some of his aphorisms can seem more 
glib than true (particularly his dismissal of Her- ' 
rick) but these are minor cavils. One reads here 
the prose of an intelligent man who wishes to 
serve poetry - not appropriate it or crow over it 
or show off at its expense - and this is a rare 
enough experience to arouse gratitude and 
ndmiration. 


Naturally matter-of-fact 


is 


Maurice Riordan 

PETER FALLON 

Winter Work 
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Wildly for Days 
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0904011410 
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History Lessons 
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AIDAN CARL MATHEWS 
Minding Ruth 

68pp. £6.30 (paperback, £3.60). 
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Dublin: Gallery Press. 

ROBERT JOHNSTONE 
Breakfast In a Bright Room 
58pp. Belfast: Blackstaff Press. £3.95. 
0856402982 


Peter Fallon, who, os editor of the Gallery 
Press since 1970, has published much of the 
recent poetry of southern Ireland, writes exclu- 
sively about farming in the Meath countryside, 
and, although the rural emphasis certainly 
limits the interest of his work, it also accords 
well with his strengths. He has almost - but not 
quite-outgrown the derivativeness and nostal- 
gia of his early work. The best of his poems 
combine strict form with attentiveness to par- 
ticulars: 

E took the stillborn lamb and cleft 

with axe on chopping-block its head, 

four legs, and worked! he skin apart with deft 


You Do, I Do 

That Easter night they placed the bedspringson the fire 
5 ^n^rgentmav^b.at the^ meant wa^foptb*^ 

’*■ 'T ; agSantgjSUI-i MeatltidiedfromatiarroWbytwo/rien 
with shovels, sweetheart, like the ones for pizzas, 
veal and pork and lamb and beef and beef and beef. 

Unknown to me , you hugged your knees, cross-legged, 
and hoped the obvious and mad would come to pass. 

It did: your char-lady, for instance, and a taxi-driver 
lurching up to tango in a tango q uite unlike the one 
we know - 'Come Dancing’ and all that. More like fucking 

and a knife-fight rolled in one. You understand? Ido. 

I see you smile half skeletal and half encouraged 
in the juicy flames, and guess that like your company 
you’re used to tins. The man beside you, when the dance 
is over, thinks you’re leaving with him for his flat. 

, ' Our envies draw us further into love. Not only envies, 

but they're part of it. And so, before your story ends, 
you’re asking me where I’d have been that night; alone - 

I tell you (which is true) and dozing in a frozen room 
a world apart— too tired to sleep, too interrupted • 

sometimes by that happy couple on the floor beneath 
= (those creaking shrieks -as though he might be winged ' 

’ and lightly jumping on her from a wardrobe) , sometimes , . 
t . by. the warning-buoy left moaning on the river streets away: • . 

Don't come near me. Don’t come near me. Don’t come near . ... 

What vie are doing is to reinvent our lives, 

' and make each detail which had seemed anabsolute 
.now look like a delay preventing this: this morning ; 
lying late, when I roll over, stroke youf hair out 
. J ; in its sUky, spiky halo, stare into your face, • 1 

• and feel astranger to myself-like someone travelling, 

• -whose boat has suddenly stood off a sUnlit coast 
• ( ’with him ondeck, who never saw these cliffs before, 

.. or snielt this new-mown grass-smell drifting out to sea, 

. , but knows at once that he belongs here, and he’s home. 

I V ! ANDREW MOTION ; • , , " * . ' ; 

\, • , ..-.on bt a*.‘ fair! r.:rt - •(' 
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skill and rough strength. I dressed the living lamb 
in it. It stumbled with the weight, all pluck, 

— towards the ewe who sniffed and smelled and licked 
raiment she recognized. Then she gave suck - 

and he was Esau's brother and 1 whs Isaac’s wife 
working kind betrayals in a Geld blessed for life. 
The shift to the mythic and the sacred in the 
couplet owes something to the example of Pat- 
rick Kavanagh; but Fallon's concentration and 
craft are evident in the choice of “raiment” to 
lift the description just enough to allow the 
biblical allusion. More inclined to sentiment 
than Kavanagh, Fallon follows in the line of 
Padraic Colum and F.R. Higgins as a poet who 
writes attractively about the Irish countryside. 

A more leisured interest in the natural world 
is evident in Eamon Grennan's poetry, which 
with Wildly for Days makes its first appearance 
in book form. Remembering the nature lyrics 
of the medieval Irish monks, he writes impress- 
ionistically of birds, beasts, flowers and the 
weather. His poems can have a winning 
matter-of-factness: 

So, after six days of storm, record 
“ A perfectly ordinary day at last - 
y Dry; a little on the cool side. 

* Too often, though, there are lapses which show 
„ how difficult it is for the poet of the common- 
'* place to avoid plunging into the pit. 
j' ■ By contrast, Seamus Deane is a poet with 
)t ideas. An 6niigte to the South, he has done 
l_ much to force a re-examination of the Yeatsian 
[s heritage in Irish poetry, and as an essayist and 
r _ critic he has added a new dimension to Irish 
prose. The qualities so evident in his essays, of ' 
intelligence, commitment and wide reading, 
are conspicuous in his poems as well. Deane is 
a deliberate poet: formal, authoritative, never 
haphazard in his phrasing - Burke is “An Irish 
blade in a Whig scabbard”; a helicopter 
“prowls, a dragonfly / Popping its shuttered 
eyes”. But his poems often seem rigid in their 
coherence, and rather too magisterial in tone. 
“Send War in Our Time”, for example, ends 
with a Yeatsian flourish that is - for any poet 
other than Yeats ~ a piece of rhetorical bu|- 
■ riymgr- ■ -v 

Our emblems falter. Orion stalls. 

Sentiments blaze upon the gable walls. 

In quiet watersheds the poet’s swans 
Rise bitterly from waxen peace 
To cry again like Fenian geese. 

Poems that take a narrative ‘form or that 
accommodate incident, such as “Guerrillas” 
and “A Burial”, are more successful. The best 
is “Directions”, which develops a non-realistic 
narrative, a shade reminiscent of Kafka, with- 
out spelling out the implications: 

Comere will peel back, the lamps 
Will light up as you reach them 
And the house will be there. Yotl will be 
Left on your own then. The door will let 
You in and will dose behind- you. 

Public and private worlds are more evenly 
balanced in the poetry of Aidan Carl Mathews, 

. a prolific writer not yet thirty.' Mathews writes 
evocatively of home and children, but the 
domestic. scene is brought into contact with 
more disruptive forces, Unfortunately this 
contact can be blatantly contrived. A case in 
point is the title poem, “Minding Ruth”, which 
describes the antics of a child in the poet’s 
library, and in which the child just happens to 
open a book of “plates from Warsaw In the last 
wat" . The symbolism is not quite.so factitious 
• .• jn“For Simon,. at Three arid Five", which con- • 
frasts two drawings done by the child, the first: 
one an idyll, the second as follows: 

That matchstick man Id the staked pit . 

Twitches within an Inch of his life:' 

His tearf like a tap-drip 

. Drop and puddle in pearshapea, • 

Maktiig q river that nudges round 

The four corners of the sheet - » 

, To where another matchstick man 

Is fishing without a cure hi the world, . - 1 ’ 

1 Hfs eyes blacked out, line : dangling. 

That's you. J gave you glasses.' v . i ... • 

Mathews is a gifted Writer-who commands a 
copious and sensuous language. Y$t something 
is missing: the inflexfonof a petspnal rhythm, 

, perhaps, One ' suspects that he Has ybfcto.cfis- ; 
cover his subject. fathe meajititae hfe js best fat ! ■ 
his briefest, as in "The J?patl| gririsii”' <■-. 1 

, ' ■ The' tide 'gone .out for gadd,;;^. i : y‘- ^ I 
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Finally the joker in the pack- Kobe* 
Johnstone, a young poet from Belfast wW 
approach is seemingly off-hand. Yet no dS : 

he works on a poem - to use his own metaphor 

- “the way you’d chum butter, over, over/ till 
it’s right”. It would be easy to miss Johnstone's 
quality, for his poems achieve their ends with- 
out rhythmic excitement or startling metaphor 
They are judiciously salted with nuance and 
irony, however. 

One of the most impressive poems In the 
volume is a short sonnet sequence, “New Inci- 
dents in the Life of Shelley”. It is a somewhat 
whimsical tribute to Shelley’s idealism; the 
poet appears at one point os “the tiny / pirate, 
Radio Shelley", The humour is strategic' 
in a poem that replays the age-old roc- 
test between allegiance, to the ideal and 
subjection to the real: keeping himself in check 
with the recognition that “Practice makes im- 
perfect”, Johnstone maintains a Laforgueao 
loyalty to the “somewhere real”, to a kind of 
regal anarchy of the imagination (“the free 
enclave we / know inside but can’t annex”). His 
ability to refresh our sense of this familiar 
theme with comedy can be judged from the 
final section, with its unusual rhymes and 
Fellini-like scenario (though the cinematic ref- 
erence is in fact to a Buster Keaton comedy). 
One must have a mouthful of Johnstone to 
appreciate his flavour: 

He's in the backseat of a gondola 
chatting up some eligible daughter 
in terms perhaps designed to kindle her 

with notions and emotions he’s taught her. 

He sighs: 'O join me in my carmagnole!' 
and they all collapse in girlish laughter 

as the orchestra strikes up a barcarole, 
for It's a movie and they act themselves. 

In dose-up he ad-libs some rigmarole 

about Greece, oblivious to the waves 

that flood the boat, weighed down in the canal 

by a huge film crew. Byron wants to save 

a few frames, but Shelley, who wnnts it all, 
shouts, ‘Show it speeded up, like The General? 

Johnstone can also take on a subject in a direct 
and un ironical way, as in “Near the town of 
Dungannon”. This poem explores a second 
preoccupation of the book: identity, in the con- 
text of family, history and landscape - familiar 
Ulster territory. Johnstone has clearly learned' • 
from his elders, taking his general orientation 
here from Senmus Heaney (whom he parodies 
along with Mahon in “Shades of the Poets"). 
He has also learned from Paul Muldoon, whom 
he resembles in the apparently artless cast of 
his sentences. But he has learned well enough 
to be his own man: his presence in a poem is 
more upfront than we would expect of Mill-., 
doon, and he is prepared to risk emotional 
statement. The risks don’t always pay off, and 
there are several diffuse pieces that could well , 
have been left out. None the less, Johnstone 
is already a poet of some achievement as pe.ll. ' 
as promise. 

Self-expression and the communication of 
opinions dominate Shaun McCarthy's first full 
collection. The Banned Man (59pp. HipP 0 "’ 
potaraus Press, 26 Cedar Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. £3.90. 0 904179 32 X). McCarthy, is 8 
very uneven popt whose interest in th* 
cinematic image can lead to precise evocation* 
of the. outside world, such as the Following . • 
description of a modem estate; :... •'>•* ' 

* ’ ' «/ *. • 

. The agent explained 
how the whiteboard elevation 
wiped dean, veneered with plastic; ' > 
and I turned from ray double Image . ' • 

In the insulating glass to watch . 

the solemn boy la a tracksuit bouncing . - • 

a bright football carefully. ■ v ! ; ; | 

Steep drives and low white fences 
do not throw back a winning kick. ' . . . 

The economy and understatement jhowi hwj: 
are welcome qualities in a poet willing te 
forty inconclusive lines wondering 
fireworks are a good thing or not, and*ho can.- 
write of sexual awakening in the following. 

: ; yP 

MkfomO mundane room his dreams csrae clear r 
a' K^piingiy latent' Im^lridn seeped/' j 

Ijke gps in a vol’atile atmosphcre.' . ■£ 

P^efry such as this will bri ejeserted 
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Estrangements 


C hris Baldick 

PATRICIA WAUGH 

Metaflctlon: The theory and practice- of self- 
conscious fiction 

176pp. Methuen. £8.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0416326307 

W. WOLFGANG HOLD HEIM 

The Hermeneutic Mode: Essays on time in 

literature 

275pp. Cornell University Press. S25. 
0801416663 

Among today's theoreticians of post-modern 
writing, some remarkable legends about the 
Dark Ages of nineteenth-century realist fiction 
have been allowed to gain currency. It can now 
go almost without saying that the objective of 
realist fiction was to inhibit any questioning 
of the world, to induce complacency and 
stupefying ideological amnesia. To Roland 
Barthes it meant “a totalitarian ideology of the 
referent", no less. Patricia Waugh, who quotes 
this phrase in Metafiction, goes on to claim that 
in realist writing “textual contradictions are 
always finally resolved" at the level of plot. 
Once realism has been reduced to “closure", 
then any other fictional mode can be made to 
stand for openness, life , liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness itself. Such themes, exasperating 
to any appreciative reader of nineteenth-cen- 
tury fiction, have surfaced frequently in 
Methuen's otherwise stimulating New Accents 
series, and the very subject of this book Is an 
open invitation to rehearse them. 

One of the merits of Waugh's study, how- 
ever, is the way she keeps these assumptions at 
arm’s length, refusing the easy equation of for- 
mal experiment with political radicalism, and 
stressing the degree to which contemporary 
metafictions depend upon, rather than simply 
supersede, realist conventions. She conducts a 
well-reasoned defence of the self-conscious 
novel against hasty accusations of decadent 
introversion , arguing that the self-awareness of 
the novel, has been a source of growth since 
' Cervantes and continues to offer the most 
promising of recent fictional experiments. 
Waugh's survey establishes a graduated spec- 
trum of metafictions ranging from the more 
cautious (and usually British) work of the kind 
represented by John Fowles or Muriel Spark to 
the transatlantic freewheeling of Barthelme, 


Incessant inquiry 


Coover and Nabokov. This book is particularly 
illuminating in the distinctions which it draws 
between modernist and post-modernist in- 
novations in the novel, and should prove to be 
a helpful guide to any student of contemporary 
fiction. 

Waugh's argument is clearly inspired by the 
Russian Formalist theory that the parodic sub- 
version or “estrangement” of stale conventions 
is the motor of literary history - a theory which 
Wolfgang Holdheim questions in The Her- 
meneutic Mode, foreseeing its degeneration 
into a one-sided cult of novelty. Professor Hold- 
heim’s attitude to modern literary theory in 
this collection of previously published essays is 
disgruntled and gloomily sectarian, proclaim- 
ing (but too rarely demonstrating) the virtues 
of “hermeneutic" literary criticism as “the 
main alternative to all aestheticism and scient- 
ism”. Most of the theoretical section of this 
book is devoted to locating these twin evils in 
the work of his colleagues, and to general in- 
junctions against undialectical thinking. 

Recoiling from structuralist scientism, Hold- 
heim rejects all theory and method as inherent- 
ly “imperialistic" and “manipulative”, prefer- 
ring instead an approach which tactfully and 
pragmatically negotiates a dialogue between 
text and context in the manner of the 
Heideggerian "hermeneutic circle”. His ex- 
emplar here isErich Auerbach, to whose mem- 
ory the book is dedicated, the first few essays 
on specific texts attempting a mimesis of Mime- 
sis. While Holdheim laments the decline of the 
historical approach to literature, though, the 
most striking feature of these readings of Con- 
stant, Flaubert, Hugo, Dostoevsky and Gide is 
their exclusion of any perspective which 
Auerbach would have recognized as historical. 
In the place of history, Holdheim has (like 
others in the school of hermeneutics) substi- 
tuted the concept of Time: the theme which 
both unites and limits these essays. 

Holdheim is particularly interested in the 
problem of “anti-temporality", which is both 
an inherent property of aesthetic form, and a 
temptation for theorists to exaggerate the spa- 
tial as against the temporal dimension in the 
analysis of literary works. The most stimulat- 
ing discussions of the problem appear in an 
essay on Tojstoy's ideology of history in War 
and Peace and in a critique of the modernist 
doctrine of “spatial form". 


Toward the unknown region 


Christopher Norris 

GREGORY ULMER 

Applied Grammatology: Post(e)-pedagogy 
from Jacques Derrida to Joseph Beuys 
337pp. John Hopkins University Press. £26.95 . 
08018 3256 X 

Richard Rorty' has pointed out onejof the prob- 
lems that beset any attempt to put deconstruc- 
tion on a firm pedagogical footing. It may be 
necessary, as Derrida argues, to work with 
terms like diffirance whose play of sense pre- 
vents them from rejoining the “logocentric" 
order of Western philosophical tradition. Such 
terms must be thought of as permanently 
“under erasure", deployed oh the page for tac- 
tical reasons but subject to a dislocating textual 
forcfe that denies them any kind of semantic or . 
conceptual stability. But in Rorty’s view, these 
tactics amouqt to a' form of intellectual bad • 
faith. Perhaps diffirance had, tip assignable 
rheaning when it’ first came to light as an 
Offbeat neologism In the tekts of one Jacques 
Derrida. But now, as Rorty says, there is little 
hope of tenure for any. bright young theorist 
Who can’t come up with a working definition of : 
it- The mere fact of iW belonging to a. shared 
“language-lathe” is enotlgh tp give the word a 
Certain conceptual currtncy. Arid the same ap- . 
plies; to all those qther decortitnictlve key- 
.farfas faat Derrida uses for just long enough to . 
keib hiinself one jurtip ahead of the current 

institutional game, • y ' . 

f 'A» Gregory Ulmer sees It, there is no way; 
hut of this chronic double-blnd except by m6v- 
fag “beybqh" deiionstiliction to the active, in? 

faryedtiorfist .practice of “applied grammato; : 

■ lOtTV*. Uothai tb'AN avnmmH Dflf fldZ O ’ 


C. R. Pike 

PETER STEINER 

Russian Formalism: A mctapoctics 
276pp. Cornell University Press. $24.95. 

0 8014 1710 4 

Peter Steiner conducts u crisp, me tu poetical 
analysis of the diverse phenomenon of Russian 
Formalism in an attempt to identify what un- 
ited. and unites, the work of scholars such as 
Viktor Shklov&ky, Yury Tynyanov, Roman 
Jakobson, Boris Eykhenbaum and Boris 
Tomashevsky. 

Steiner examines three Formalist metaphors 
of literature (machine, organism and system), 
and analyses n fourth Formalist model, the 
synecdoche by which Jakobson and others sub- 
stituted the study of language and linguistics 
for that of literature. He is critical of mechanis- 
tic Formalism, which he identifies primarily 
with Shklovsky, seeing it as a transitory stage 
or a “teaser”, to borrow a term of Shklovsky's. 

In his assessment of the organic model, Steiner 
relates Formalist ideas to historical, primarily 
Goethean, concepts of the organism and dis- 
cusses the relationship between Shklovsky and 
Propp. The chapter on the “systemic" Forma- 
lists is a stimulating introduction to Yury 
Tynyanov. The extensive section on "linguis- 
tic” Formalism is inevitably the most self-con- 
tained section of the book. Tracing the de- 
velopment of Tynynnov’s and Jakobson 's For- 
malism in interaction both with Prague Struc- 
turalism and Saussurean Formalism, it repre- 
sents a detailed theoretical examination of the 
issues approached in Steiner's earlier study. 
The Prague School (1982). 

Steiner has caught something of the striking 
way in which the Formnlists “felt" and “sow" 
literature. For, despite Shklovsky’s early 
attacks on the concept of visual imagery, their 
terminology abounds in “visuaiity”" - “fore- 
grounding”, "shift”, “texture", "dominant", 
"laying bare the device”, “staircase construc- 
tion". This is no accident: Shklovsky's own 
close connections with Futurist painters, 
Jakobson's friendship with Malevich, the in- 
terest of Shklovsky and Tynyanov in film 
theory (areas not discussed by Steiner) are qll 
important demonstrations of the visual models 
which many Formalists introduced into their 
study of literature. Steiner’s book is also timely 


feat its own object - Ulmer, proposes to use 
them as a springboard into regions of thought 
as yet un mapped by the partisans of theory and 
method. The most useful Derridean texts for 
this purpose are those, like La Carte postale, 
which provide not so much a series of exem- 
plary deconstructive readings as a full-dress 
rehearsal of writing once released from the 
logocentric tyranny of concept, voice and pre- 
sence. The postcard is an emblem of every- 
thing haphazard or marginal to the process of 
“proper", controlled communication. It is a 
message casually inscribed on the reverse of 
some raort-or-less significant image or scene 
whose bearing may complicate the message 
beyond all hope of assured understanding. 

One reason for welcoming tllmefs book is 
that it offers the first extended'faccount in Eng- 
lish of La Carte postale i rid other, more recent 
Derridean texts. We are to think of “decon- 
struction” as the necessary groundwork, . the 
, first stage only in a process of cultural trwis- 
forinadoh whose upshot is “applied gramma- 
• tology"; This means extending the concept of 
writing to take in all those communicative 
‘ forms and media which have hitherto worked 
to repress its mbrb radical effects. r , •; 

One such extension Is essayed in a chapter 
bn Eisenstejn, where Ulmer develops the Idea 
of filmic “writing? as a kind of ideographic 
montage, breaking with conventional (natural- 
ist) techniques of cinematic representation. 

Another Is the PPWerfol reworking of Freudian 

. psychoanalysis that follows front UtapVex- 
cmplary attention to the ruses of unconscious 
meaning and desirt encountered in the diS- 
course of patietjt and anWyst alike, The chief 

lesson to be read in LaOah's faxts Is the fafct that 
ihefe exists no niefeTlarvgUage^jio Tuition of 
. pldrobfo Wfoority 


in its appraisal of Shklovsky's significance, 
given that roguish critic's recent death. Steiner 
is hard on him for his deficiencies as a theorist, 
perhaps treating loo lightly the polemical 
responsibilities that Shklovsky assumed 
and the fact that he often openly dodged 
"theory". 

But the most rewarding part of Steiner's 
study is his conclusion on the “developmental 
significance of Russian Formalism”. For here 
he perceives that the coherence of Formalism 
lies in its desires and not in its methods. What 
the preceding study of irreconcilable methods 
and theories has revealed is their common ori- 
gin. The deliberate departure from previous 
critical practice, the striving to give scientific 
status to literary history, the argument for the 
specificity of literature, together with eclectic 
"borrowing of frames of reference” are aspects 
of Formalism which have been discussed be- 
fore. Intriguingly, however, Steiner formu- 
lates its “‘absolute’ presupposition” as “the de- 
mand for the elimination of all ‘metaphysical* 
commitments from science". Here the Forma- 
lists, like their enemies the Bolsheviks, emerge 
as the descendants of Bazarov, the nihil- 
istic, anti-traditional, “scientific" hero of 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. 

But the literary connection goes further nnd 
situates the Formalists in llicir own time. The 
introduction of Jurij Striedlcr’s description of 
Formalism ns “an uninterrupted dialogue 
. . . nmong the Formnlists themselves" hints 
nt Formalism itself as a Bakhtininn polyphony. 
Moreover, Eykhenbaum’s statement, quoted 
by Steiner, Hint discovery of a universal theory 
would force them “to admit that the Formal 
method had ceased to exist, that the spirit of 
scientific inquiry had departed from it”, is 
perhnps most revealing of the essence of For- 
malism. It indicates that the Formalists’ con- 
cept of Incessant inquiry partakes not only of 
Trotsky and Einstein, but also of the cause 
of eternal rebellion espoused by Evgeny 
Zamyatin, the author of We and Shklovsky’s 
comrade in the Serapion Brotherhood. The 
same desire for methodological and philo- 
sophical freedom is echoed in Zamyatin’s 
figure of the Scythian, the solitary horseman 
"who will smell from a mile away the odour of 
dwellings, the odour of cabbage soup, the 
odour of the priest in his purple cassock 
... and will hasten away from the dwellings, 
; ■ into the steppe, to freedom". 


vestments of unconscious desire on both rides 
of the analytic dialogue. These effects of 
“transference” serve as a reminder that some- 
thing always escapes the control of an autho- 
rized communicative system. And It is here, in 
the signifying surplus of a language irreducible 
to concept or method, that Ulmer locates the 
most radical implications of Derrida’s “post- 
pedagoglcal" writing. 

Of. course the prefix “post-" is not io be 
construed in any simple or univocal sense. 
Teaching is traditionally a onesided passing- 
down of authoritative truths in a language 
properly suited to communicate the teacher's 
sovereign -command. Apd this - as Derrida 
argues in an essay oii Hegel -is indeed what the 
pedagogues (philosophers especially) have al- 
ways sought: a consummate union of word and 
idea, such as to exclude de jure the subversive 
and unforeseeable effects of writing*. . In con- 
trast to lhis “logacentric” conception of in- 
stniction Derrida advocates the adoption pf a 
practice open to .precisely ' thoqe .randbnt 
effects. .\ ... 

Ulmer is well aware of the problems faced by 
anyone who tries to produce a packaged sum- 
mary of Derrida’s ,, themes ,, or ; , ideas ,, ., He 
resists the pull of concepts by moving adroitly 
from precept to practice, from localized^ )n- 
staneds of ^deconstruction’’ to the: wider 
realms of “applied grarnthAtblcigy”. Amoughis 
examples Of the latter js the vyorkof flic action- 
artist Joseph Beuys; whose technique of juxta- 
posing idea, infago and event, Ulmer finds' “as 
extreme, as singular, as exemplary in the field 
of performance, alt as Derrida is in philoso- 
phy”. Like Elseiistein, Beuys is a pedagogue of 
&nds, seeking to educate the senses by qpr6- 
cess of controlled exposure td events whose 
‘'aleatory" character ^ none the less harnessed 


to certain didactic ends. Here, as with Lacan, it 
is not so much a question of thematic content 
or truth, but of strategies, styles and perform- 
ance techniques that work to undermine the 
traditional distinction between concept and 
practice, teaching and learning. For Ulmer, 
the fact that Beuys's "actions" exceed all the 
laws of generic description is enough to align 
them — suggestively at least - with Derrida's 
‘‘post-pedagogical” project of applied gram? 
matology- 

I am less than convinced by Ulmer's argu- 
ments here, tending ns they do to cast around 
for terms of comparison which would find 
"grarafaatology" at work-in just about every 
latest. fad on the avant-garde scene. He is more 
persuasive in. his chapters on Derrida and 
Lacan, where the writing has a speculative 
energy and wit by no means incompatible with 
a certain decbnstruclionist rigour. Of course 
this goes against the major premise of his book , 
which would have it that deconstruction is still 
confined to a narrow (“theoretical") concept pf 
writing, where grammatology points toward . 
practices undreamt .of in the discourse of 
logocentric. reason. But this, attempt to go 
’'beyond^' deconstruction ends up by resorting 
to a crude - or, at the least, unde constructed - 
opposition between Hfe and writing. Ulmer 
thiiiks to undercut such objections by. assimi- 
lating every kind of action and event to the 
compass of a general writing or applied gram- 
matology. By this stage, however, the field has 
been extended so far that Its operative terms 
retain Jittle of their pertinence nnd force; 
..Ulmer's case is best made through his reading 
of texts like La Carte posiale, a reading which 
remains - in Us extravagance and vigour — • 
. closely tied to the-aqtivity of textual decon- 
sthiction. 
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CELIA MORRIS ECKHARDT 
Fanny Wright: Rebel in America 
337pp. Harvard University Press, £ 18. 
0674294351 
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Two Sisters for Social Justice: A biography of 
Grace and Edith Abbott 
317pp. Harper and Row. £17.50. 

0 252 01013 2 
WILLIAM D. MILLER 
Dorothy Day: A biography 
527pp. Harper and Row. $10.95. 

0 06 065749 9 

These three biographies all reveal the ways 
in which women have created careers for them- 
selfs by advancing the cause of the socially 
underprivileged. Frances Wright, Grace and 
Edith Abbott and Dorothy Day, whose lives 
span nearly two centuries, were all critics of 
unrestrained individualism. Their goals and 
strategies varied, depending not only on indi- 
vidual temperament and politics (radical or 
reform) but on the opportunities available to 
women of their era. All were well born, yet 
chose to spend a portion of their years in com- 
munities where they shared some of the exter- 
nal hardships of the poor. By so doing, they not 
only linked their own emancipation from pri- 
vileged womanhood to the well-being of an 
underclass, but challenged the tyranny of the 
nuclear family. Their public achievements were 
closely linked with their ability to redefine 
the conditions of domestic life. The emphasis 
on community (supplemented in each instance 
by support from a sister) also helped them 
avoid what Dorothy Day, in her au tobiography 
The Long Loneliness, identified as women's 
special vulnerability to isolation. 

Frances Wright (1 795-1852) came of age at a 
time when women had few opportunities to 
exercise leadership of any kind. Bom in Scotland 
to a wealthy family but orphaned by the age of 
three, she was attracted to the pro-Revolution- 
• a^yl and utilltBTian views of hat great uttfclo.; 
Janies Mylne and his Glasgow circle. Wright 
eventually found personal freedom in the 
United States which, like other radicals, she 
viewed as the embodiment of the revolutionary 
promise of the age. Her writings and spirited 
personality earned her the admiration of 
Bentham and General Lafayette, and through 
the latter she gained access to prominent 
Americans. An early opponent of slavery, in . 
1826 Wright used her inheritance to establish a 
commune (Neshoba). in ‘Tennessee where It 
‘ was hoped that slaves would work to purchase 
their freedom, and others would live co-oper- 
atively, in the manner of the Owenite com- 
‘ munity in New Harmony, Indiana, with which 
she was also closely associated. But in addition . 
to its economic problems, Nashoba suffered 
from the scandal caused by Wright's avowal of 
free love. With its failure, she took on the 
larger social system; Including religion arid 
capitalism, and allied herself with the new 
workingmen's parties. At a time when Evan- 
gelical religion and Victorian ,sexual morality 
were replacing the Enlightenment rationalism 
to which she was heir, Wright's advanced 
ideas, and her willingness to express them 
before mixed audiences (the first American 
woman to do so), earned he r such sobriquets as 
"The High Priestess of Infideiity‘\ !; 

'** Aftej 1830; as.her personal Hfo deteriorated,. 


years, when she was also estranged from her 
daughter and former friends, provide an object 
lesson of the difficulties of pursuing a public 
life without personal support. Yet she kept on 
with her work and in 1848, the year of the First 
Woman’s Rights Convention at Seneca Falls, 
published a boldly feminist book that attacked 
the abuse of male power throughout history. 
Although erratic and contradictory she was a 
woman who valiantly struggled to invent a life 
for herself in a hostile social climate. 

Where Wright was a radical and something 
of a lone crusader, Edith and Grace Abbott 
were in the mainstream of the social justice 
wing of American progress! vism. They be- 
longed to a generation of highly educated 
women who for a quarter of a century signifi- 
cantly influenced American social policy. 
Edith (1876-1957), the more intellectual sister, 
attained a PhD from the University of Chicago 
and studied with the Webbs at the London 
School of Economics, while also gaining prac- 
tical experience with trade unions and social 
settlements (including St Hilda’s in Bethnal 
Green). As dean of the School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration at the University of Chica- 
go from 1924 to 1942, she helped shape the new 
profession of social work and remained a per- 
suasive advocate of public welfare at a time 
when others in her field were following Freud 
into the analysis of personal character. Grace 
(1878-1939) served as an advocate first for im- 
migrants and then forchildren. A consummate 
administrator, she oversaw federal child labour 
policy and later, as head of the Children’s 
Bureau, developed innovative approaches to 
infant and maternal health. Lela B. Costin, 
herself a professor of social work, has carefully 
documented the ways women found to intro- 
duce new social programmes despite chal- 
lenges from critics of government spending and 
conservative male physicians in the Public 
Health Service. Stronger on the public than the 


' Morris Eckhardt .has closely examined 
: the iipporiaticd of gender, and the connections 
. between hir subject’s public and private life. 
Attributing much of; Wright's radicalism to Her 
early losses* Eckhqrtft 'fipds a pattern of ill— . 
health 'and depression that lifted when she 'was 
. fully engaged in so^al.causes! But the death of . 
: ;hef ngfct Camilla' (who /followed Fanny into' 
j 1 ■ Radicalism and offered \mstifitidg personal siip- 
' port) arid a dreadful ma rriage fie t Wrfght bn a 
! downward 'Cburee, Tfeving. condemned, m&tri- 
; mony. repressive , she .none ' the less niaVrjied 
'Pbitju^pal d’Aniimont , presumably to avoid 
: the - consequences of single motherhood. • 
"MtitUal Solitude" and a cramped domestic life 
gave’waytqlegal battles apd divorce. ( Un- 
accountably .Jhispyppoh^nt of women’s rights ; 
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Lewis L. Gould 

LYNN DUMENIL 

Freemasonry and American Culture, 1880- 
1930 

305pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£32.50. 
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In January, 1912 a young Missouri fanner 
named Hany S. Truman wrote to his future 
wife about his membership Of the Masonic 
order: “The Scottish Rite has done its best to 
make a man of me, but they had such a grade of 
material to start with that they did a poor job I 
fear.” Still, the ritual . of the Masons moved 
Truman. "It is the most impressive ceremony I 
ever saw or read of. Jf a man doesn’t try to be 
better after seeing: it, he has a screw loose 
somewhere.’* Truman's published letters con- 
tain- frequent reports of his activities as a 
, Mason, and he : eventually rose to be a Grand 
Master Mason of Missouri in the early 1940s. 
He found, as did more than 1,300,000 Amer- 
ican men in 1910, that membership of the 
Masons not pnly brought you masculine fel- 
lowship and a kind of religious experience but 
also helped you ;to further your political and - 
economic ambitions in the local community i, 
Americans hate Idog had a fopdne&i for 
fraternal (and also so’roralj voluntary associa- 
tions yet thei finer worldiigs' and social signifi- 
cance of these' largely secret organizations have 
not received much; scholarly attention. Lynn 
Dumenil ? s Freemasonry and ^merican CuU 
•lure, J 880-1 930, which jsbased .rin g feepnt 
dissertation;. concentrates on' Masonic aptivi- : 
ties at the end of the :n|hfeteenth century, and 
the Order’s tesjjonqeL.foi s^ularizingtrends in ■ 
the J920s.Her treatment its; balanced jind iri-i 
formed but ia^ks the personal dimension. that' 
would explain what it was tpat rittfricted nicif 
such as Truman,;' \ 

! . Gilmenirs analysis-begihs just as the Masbijs , 
were, reepyering: from the de^tatiftg iiptiv 
Masonic campaigns df the ' I?20s 'tin# ;«jarly;-: 
1830s - a recovery reflected in ihcreteing, 
membership and enhanced respectability. *Fhe • 
“PpefJ.qf the gitier fay jp “pative, 1 nuddl^V 


private side. Two Sisters for Social Justice 
emphasizes the dose partnership of the 
Abbotts and securely locates them in (he con- 
text of their times. 

Convinced that careers and motherhood did 
not mix, many prominent women of the era 
like the Abbotts remained single. This did not 
doom them to loneliness, for they created in- 
stitutions that permitted them to integrate per- 
sonal and professional life. The Abbotts, for 
example, spent a decade at Jane Addams's 
Hull House, the pre-eminent American social 
settlement. There they shared a collective life 
with other women, while learning the prob- 
lems of their immigrant neighbours at first 
hand. They also acquired the investigative and 
political skills that were the hallmarks of pro- 
gressive reform. Even during the conservative 
decade of the 1920s, when they were attacked 
by red-baiters and professional patriots, the 
women's reform network remained active, 
helping to pave the way for the social welfare 
measures of the New Deal. Like the Abbotts, 
most professional women of this generation 
concentrated their efforts in fields deemed by 
both sexes to fall within “women’s sphere”. 
Good Victorians in many ways, for the most 
part they were reconciled to this division of 
labour and often benefited from it as well. 

. Educated women of the next generation 
could no longer accept the moral verities on 
which traditional sex roles rested. Dorothy 
Day (1897-1980), like other rebels of her era, 
drifted into bohemianism and radicalism. 
While working as a journalist for the Masses 
and the Liberator , she belonged to the Green- 
wich Village circles of Eugene O’Neill and Max 
Eastman. But to one who from an early age 
had experienced an intense need for spiritual 
wholeness, these efforts seemed desultory and 
insubstantial. She found what she needed with 
her conversion to Catholicism at the age of 
thirty. The occasion was the birth of her daugh- 


ritual with a hierarchical structure and social 
prestige, and offered men a sanctuary from 
women where they could find “relaxed 
fraternal camaraderie”. The author sees a link 
between Masonry’s religious dimension and 
the crisis of faith in America’s “Gilded Age”, 
and attributes its success in this period to the 
malleable nature of Its relation to Protestant 
Christianity. Amid the social disruption of the 
1890s, Masonic affiliation provided a kind of 
asylum from the outside world. Within the 
lodge members were equal; religious and poli- 
tical differences could not be aired; and charity 
and brotherly affection were emphasized. 

Twenty-five years later, Masonry seemed 
out of place in the United States of Bruce 
Barton and ballyhoo. After the First World 
War younger members agitated for involve- 
ment in the world outside and sought to replace 
the ritual they had come to see as outdated with 
“boostefism” and service. Masons now placed 
a greater stress on communal activities within 
the lodges rather than ,011 the quasi-religious 
. ceremonies of an earlier day. The movement 
experienced, Dumenil argues, the pressures of 
the post-war decade that created a consumer 
society, in the New Era. Her conclusions sug- 
gest that the order gave up'something of its 
Special nature in a quest to be modem and to 
. “bring entertainment info Masonry". ; 

; Dumeriil’s study is a solld contnbutioh in a 
.' fresh, field of inquiry, and her Work should 

serve as a starting point forother investigations 
of what voluntary associations. have meant In 
t he United States,' Yet Freemasonry andAmer- 
Jean |Cu««re Wpuld havp been even better ihad 
; the author shown a greater . curiosity about 
. several aspects fof her.; (rife landed, her 
umHed reseBrch among (he primary sources, 

, andbpen mrirt wilhng fo engage the complex- 
ities of the prQblems.ithat'her bbbk rriUesV : 

: Jp , she correctly 

was "aproliiinemScrit- : 
• 1 i^hose? bdd Ic, ; . 

■ buoted’V Pike; a fawver 

Arkansas Mti&dn whf> Jvvi.iuvi '‘ini’- i 1 


ter, whom she insisted on having baptized u 
own conversion und the decision to leaveU 
common-law husband followed. Inspirit 
Peter Maurin, a French peasant pwELJ? 
in 1933 she helped found the ChiSK^ 
nalist Catholic Worker movement S 
while il rejected the forced collectivism 0 f«T 
munism, emphasized community and penoni 
sacrifice. Thereafter she shared her life fa*? 
with the cast-offs of American society and bm 
witness to injustices of many kinds. Dayhersdf 
combined an unswerving devotion to Church 
tradition (including its teachings on birth ccm. 
trol and abortion) with advocacy of padgsaj 
and other social policies often at odds withthe 
hierarchy. 

William D. Miller, who has written on tfe 
Catholic Worker movement, has had access to 
Day’s voluminous diaries and has combed h« 
largely autobiographical newspaper columns, 
Quoting extensively from these sources, he 
also presents new material, most notably about 
an early abortion that followed a hopeless and 
self-abasing affair. Nevertheless, this large and 
sprawling book fails to capture the woman and 
her achievements. Though not uncritical, the 
biography does not sufficiently analyse the im- 
pact of Day and her ideas on her conlempor. 
aries (radical Catholics or other pacifists, fa 
example). Nor is it sufficiently self-conscious 
about the importance of gender in her life. 

Of the four subjects, Day reflected most on 
her own experiences. These had left her poig- 
nantly aware of women's vulnerability and 
need for community. Her solutions are not fa 
everyone (she not only lived a life of voluntary 
poverty but insisted on standards of semi] 
morality out of favour in a permissive age). But 
her example suggests that, even In the twen- 
tieth century, women with a mission have 
needed to devise innovative solutions to the 
historic problem of their sex: how to reconcile 
personal and public life. 


tlie order's creed would hove strengthened 
Dumenil’s treatment of the appeal of the 
Masons in the late nineteenth century. 

Focusing as she does on the public utter- 
ances of Masons, Dumenil misses important 
opportunities to probe more deeply into how 
the fraternity worked in practice. For example: 
there is a brief nllusion to President Warren Q. 
Harding’s joining of Masonic lodges during Us 
presidency, but no explanation of howardently 
the Masons fought Harding’s membership ifi 
the first place during the presidential campaign - 
of 1920. 

A further example of an Issue which needs 
more explicit attention than Dumenil gives ft is 
that of the anti-Catholic element in Masonry. 
The New Age, a Scottish Rite periodical (whfeb 
she has used), carried such editorials as "Free ■ 
Masonry and the Papncy" (May 1916) and . 
"The Case of Romanism vs Americanism . 
(January 1917), and featured full-page adyer--: 
tisements for the book Romanism; A Menact ® 
the Nation (May 1913). These suggest that ini- - 
mosity towards Catholicism was a more imjW- 
; tant consideration among Masons than 
thor allows, She also notes briefly the . 
the Ku Klux Klqn among Masons in the IS®* 
but does not draw on Robert Ooldbprg 1 
Hooded Empire (1981) on the Klan ifl 1 • 
do or on Larry Gerlach’s Blazing Crt&P ■ 
Zion (1982) on Utah, which would hsye«B\ . : 

■ abled her to consider in more detail why 1 ^’ 
bers of the Masonic order also put bn hpous 
how leading Masons ultimately turned ag 3 ^ 

' the Klan. : \ • ' . -:r. 

The merits of Dumenil’i book,, hoff^ . 
outweigh its shortcomings, Writing fohj*W- • 
fish friqnd, Sir Frederick Pollock, who . . 
' Mason, Oliver Wendell .Hpltriei, . 

■ 1918 .that he had “supposed that ; 

■ these parts prevailed with people who r 

, be called Worshipful or ^flight gpq W .. 

. aprons in processions, and, vrith 'uwyefs^-; : '■ 
hoped to get an advantage from It w^th junv* • • 
Holmes conceded; in deference - to FPUPy„. ^ . 
• tidiefs, that “it is taken naofepr 
;; in England, and no doubt • 


. in* c ^ v ,J t. 


.itseripusly isai 

: *|Sli8 


Dumenil ha§ done Masoniy ( fll^W*t 01 1 Wp-v 
if seripusly as a eulftirM fp^?» 
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Building up the areas 


F. M. L. Thompson 


PETER CLARK (Editor! 

The Transformation of English Provincial 
Towns, 1600-1800 
359pp. Hutchinson . £20. 

0091546109 


The conventional picture of the urban scene at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century used to 
consist essentially of two strongly contrasting 
elements: busy, bustling northern industrial 
towns, all muck and money, energetic, enter- 
prising, expanding and thoroughly dirty and 
nasty; and sleepy county towns where nothing 
much had changed in centuries, sunk in the 
torpor, corruption and clerical intrigue which 
were soon to be captured for ever in Bar- 
chester. Recent scholarship has begun a radical 
revamping of this picture, and of the urban 
history of the preceding centuries that led up to 
it; The Transformation of English Provincial 
' Towns, 1600-1800 is a substantial and power- 
ful contribution to the revisionist view, which 
might be summed up by saying that Chester is 
as interesting as Manchester when it comes to 
looking at developments in social and eco- 
nomic organization in the early modern period. 
Whether it was as i mpor tant as Manchester as a 
setting which permitted and stimulated the 
creation of new wealth, new ideas and new 
institutions, is not a question to which the 
volume is addressed. 

Indeed, these nine essays are not concerned 


Going to town 


Paul Slack 


JAN DEVRIES 

European Urbanization 1500-1800 

398pp. Methuen. £22.50. 

041636290 7 


with single general problems, but rather with a 
great variety of questions each of which is 
treated in relation to the particular town that its 
author has examined. Thus we may learn about 
the houses of wealthy merchants in Totnes, 
civic leaders in Gloucester, class formation in 
Newcastle, retail shops in Chester, Maccles- 
field and Stockport, clothmaking in Kendal, 
town-country relations in the West Midlands, 
sex ratios in half a dozen towns from Bristol to 
Ipswich, and both urban rituals and church- 
building on a more general scale. These are all 
fine pieces of original research, excellent ex- 
amples of the resourcefulness and ingenuity of 
skilful scholars in combing local record offices 
and the Public Record Office for usable 
sources, harnessing some, like the records of 
ecclesiastical courts, to unusual and illuminat- 
ing demographic purposes, and exploiting 
other familiar stand-bys such as probate inven- 
tories to good effect in identifying local Elites. 
Some are rather more specialist in their appeal 
than others, but none is parochial in its 
approach, however localized the subject may 
appear. It needs rather more background in- 
formation than is here supplied to get as ex- 
cited as Michael Laithwaite by the news that 
detached back blocks survived behind the 
smart frontages of Totnes houses; but on the 
other hand the close detail on hostmen, fitters 
and keelmen is very necessary to arguing the 
case for the stirrings of class consciousness in 
eighteenth-century Newcastle, a case made 
readily accessible to the non-specialist reader 
by Joyce Ellis's capable hands. 


European Urbanization 1500-1800 is one of 
those rare books which reshape a subject so 
that it can never be quite the same again. It 
starts with deceptively simple materials: the 
number of people known to have been livipg in 
the larger European towns at various points 
between 1500 and 1800. But it concludes by 
giving the phenomenon of urbanization a his- 
torical depth and conceptual sophistication it 
has not *had before. It is a work of unusual 
historical range and intellectual stature. 

Students of urbanization, whether geo- 
graphers, economists or sociologists, have 
generally confined their attention to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They have 
assumed that an international urban system 
only emerged with industrialization. Jan de 
Vries shows, on the contrary, that there was an 
international urban network as early as the 
seventeenth century. The fortunes of individ- 
ual cities widely separated in space followed 
similar connected patterns, and they were 
plainly related to economic, social , and even 
political developments across the continent. 

Historians have not been unaWarfe 0 ^ this, of 
course. But when they have looked at urban 
development before 1800, they have usually 
‘been interested in single cities or groups of 
rities. Only a few .brave souls have ventured to 
generalize, arid they have commonly visualized 
early modern town* as existing in some sort of 
Uneasy Umbo between the different kinds of 
U^ban vitality to be found in the Middle Ages 
anti the modem world. De Vrifcs sweeps away 
the. ^superficialities and confusions; the dead 
wood and begged questions inherent in- most 
previous, accounts of pre-industrial utbaolza- 
' tion 4 : ahd‘ substitutes a firm inteipretatlve 
framework into which particular studies can be. 
set. Urban growth had a shape between 1500 
hnd ).&jO; 7t ihad distinct phases. And these 
make ; sense in '. terms' 'of ' broader econbmic 
ticvfeldpments. : • * : v ■':/> . ■ 

./ •At fltst sight ^ historians may think the; book 
'• ;9^hutirigjy technical. It^ ^ Conclude With itd data 1 * 


•i r 9 l r ' »’ • 1 


There are suggestions, too, of the develop- 
ment of a class society in Peter Borsay's attrac- 
tive essay on ritual and ceremony, with its 
emphasis on a growing separation between 
polite and plebeian culture, on the tenacity with 
which the populace clung to its roistcrous 
celebrations of Shrove Tuesday or the pan- 
demonium of an annual bull-running, and on the 
propensity of the local tilites to withdraw into 
the segregated pleasures of an assembly room. 

The main concern of the chapter on migration 
by David Souden is with the imbalance 
between the sexes moving into the towns, and 
with the powerful attraction, or demand, for 
females of the expanding tertiary sector of 
domestic service, eating-houses, shops and 
brothels; all of these, except perhaps the 
last, might be construed as areas of demand 
stimulated by wealthy appetites. 

With both Kendal and the West Midlands it 
is economic, not social, differentiation that 
C. B. Phillips and Peter Large have under 
examination. In the former the competition of 
rural craftsmen in clothmaking and leather- 
working led the townsmen to survive by special- 
ization, in the new draperies, in hosiery and 
in high-class shoes, creating a quality differ- 
ence between urban and rural manufacturing 
within the same region. In the West Midlands 
the great growth and concentration of the 
metalworking trades from the later seven- 
teenth century onwards in Birmingham and 
what was fast becoming the Black Country, 
was accompanied by the de-industrialization of 
the fringe of the region, west of Wolver- 


such topics as rank-size distribution, and a 
mass of tables, matrices and diagrams. But the 
analysis is conducted with a clarity and logic, 
and with a sensitivity to historical experience, 
which will carry even the most innumerate of 
readers along. One does not have to be a 
Cliometrician to appreciate the elegance of the 
argument or the persuasiveness of the conclu- 
sions.. 


th^ .ib.doo peoplevat any time between 1500 


Some of the findings substantiate commonly 
held views of urban development since 1500. In 
de Vries’s first period, between 1500 and 1650, 
the medieval stock of towris was not increased, 
and growth largely occurred - with one or two 
notable exceptions - in smaller cities. In his 
second period, between 1650 and 1750, the 
towns of north-western Europe moved into 
, clear prominence over those of the Mediterra- 
nean. Large cities -ports and above all capitals 
- grew most. Small towns stagnated or. de- 
clined. So far, so familiar, one might say, 
although hard evidence for old assumptions is 
. always welcome, and especially welcome when 
presented on this pan-European scale. 

When tie considers "his third period, from 
1750 to 1850, however, de Vries breaks wholly 
new ground. After 1750 the growth of large 
citiescametoanendovermostofEurope. For 
. a century .urbanization was caused by the ex- 

• pansion of smaller towns and. by the. entry of 
new towns Irtto the urban stock. Then, after 

. -1850, the seventeenth-century pattern of selec- 
tive dty growth once again reasserted itself. 

■ There wefe thus two distinct modes of urban- 
ization. One w Os urbab concentration, which 
led to the emergence of a hierarchical urban 
system. The other was urban crentidp Or diffu- 
sion, in which new forms of urban life were 
widely dispersed throughout society. 

■ The historical alternation of these modes has 
several important implications. It contradicts 
the assumption that urbanization in modem 
Europe has always been characterized by an, 
increasingconfcentratiori of population in a few 
large cities; and it means that urbanization will 
not- necessarily' continue to take that form in 
the future. It also leads.de Vries toanexamina- 
tidn ofthedynamiesof urban growth, He deals 
briefly and perceptively with urban ,demo- : 

. graphy, refuting facent critics of the “natural 
decrease” . hypothesis en route-, and he then 

• turns' to consider rural-urban migration, the 
vital l|nk< beCweeh towns and; the wider 

' sodetli shaped them. . ! • • • . 

; <-py IP - factors were more^imporiant than 
“push" factors, he concludes.’Cojitlauiilg 

•shows iust howpowerftdthemagnet of 


hampton and Stourhridge. Here there had pre- 
viously been a dual economy of pastoral farm- 
ing and scythe-making, with many industrial 
villages; the subregion became wholly agri- 
cultural, scythe- making disappeared and it 
concentrated on supplying cereals to the Birm- 
ingham and Wolverhampton markets. There 
was an obvious economic rationality to this 
functional specialization, but it is not so clear 
that the ruralization of one part was necessary 
in order to provide the food supplies of the 
urbanizing and industrializing part since there 
was nothing to say that the food had to come 
from there and nowhere else. It would seem 
more likely that the scythe-making folded up 
because scythes could be produced more effi- 
ciently and cheaply elsewhere, and that the 
area turned to cereals under the pressure of 
competition from Walsall, Willenhall and 
similar coalfield sites. 


All that can be said about town-countiy 
competition and rivalry on the basis of these 
two studies is that it took different forms in 
different places and had different results. 
Clearly the relationship had some kind of com- 
plementarity, for otherwise one sector would 
have been withering away; but a purely agri- 
cultural, let alone a largely arable, rural hinter- 
land was not the sole destiny of the country 


large cities could be. But there might be com- 
peting attractions for potential migrants, in 
smaller towns or areas of rural industrial de- 
velopment. By means of imaginative model- 
building, de Vries demonstrates how changes 
in the agrarian economy and proto-indus- 
trialization altered the terms of the competi- 
tion. They hindered the growth of small towns 
before 1750 and helped to produce many of the 
new towns which burst on to the urban scene 
after 1750.. In shqrt, different types of urban- 
ization can be precisely related to economic 
forces working outside towns. 


They need to be studied in other contexts 
too, of course; and de Vries has space only to 
touch on these. He notes the importance of 
political developments, and of the investment 
behaviour of people who spent their incomes in 
towns. He rightly draws attention to the ex- 
pense of urbanization; ’to the high costs of 
buildings and Services. He also uncovers 
puzzles and anomalies which would repay in- 
vestigation. One of them was Naples. Naples 
did not decline like other Mediterranean cities; 
it was still one of the three largest towns in 
Europe in 1800. Jan de Vries's first book was 
on the Dutch rural economy. Perhaps he bright 
be encouraged to spend his next period of leave 
from California investigating the rural' and 
urban development of another old Habsburg 
territory, southern Italy. 


It is (he editor, Peter Clark, rather than any 
of the individual contributors, who maintains 
that these changes amounted to a transforma- 
tion. In his introduction he puts the case for it 
in a persuasive essay , while gracefully disclaim- 
ing any ambition of floating an "Urban Re- 
volution" into (he literature. The case looks 
good, and Tests on such major breaks with the 
past as the onset of laTge-scale immigration, 
the impact of industrial specialization as the 
driving force of urban expansion, the begin- 
nings of effective municipal government and of 
town improvements , the steady growth of liter- 
acy, and the rise .of the professions. The evi- 
dence for some of these, or at any rate in- 
stances of some of these , is contained in the 
volume. But much is not covered or is only 
lightly touched upon, and to that extent awaits 
■ confirmation from further work. Such work 
will, pne hopes, make the chronology rather 
clearer, since for all that is said here about ttie 
transformation occupying the seventeenth rind 
eighteenth centuries it often seems that major 
changes are only detectable after''166Q, and 
sometimes belong substantially to the eight- 
eenth century. It will be helpful also if the 
northern industrial towns - for Newcastle is 
indubitably northern but doubt folly industrial 
■- and the dockyard and port towns are given a 
look in; in their absence the notion that all 
provincial towns were on the move and at more 
or less the same pace must remain suspect, and 
many will continue to harbour the thought 
that some towns were a great deal more 
transformed than others. 

In the meantime, all students of urban "his- 
tory, and of the general social and economic 
history of early modern England, will be grale- 
fel for this instalment of the latest work in the 
field" * 
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“I am; amazed, at your perception of my. father through his books ...” (John 
Conrad). v 
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It is hardly possible to read the writings of 
Jacques Maritain without understanding that, 
for the author, philosophy is capable in prin- 
ciple of discerning and stating truths of grent 
importance for mankind, truths which trans- 
cend any intrinsic relation to or dependence on 
a particular historicn! or cultural situation. 
Maritain was not a man to regard philosophy as 
a game which some like to play but which Is of 
little practical importance in human life, apart 
from exposing examples of logical confusion 
and criticizing arguments. He clearly believed 
that, as a philosopher, he hud a mission to bear 
witness to perennial truth, to illuminate, ex- 
plain and defend it, and to apply it in discussing 
and trying to solve problems of a philosophical 
nature which arise within the framework of 
contemporary life and experience. 

When Maritain was a student at the Sor- 
bonne at the beginning of the century, he at 
first Looked to science to solve all real prob- 
lems. But neither he nor his close friend Rai'ssa 
Oumansoff, a Jewish girl of Russian origin 
whom he was to marry in 1904, were satisfied 
with scientism, and in the lectures of Henri 
Bergson they found a powerful liberating influ- 
ence. In 1906 husband and wife, supported by 
the friendship of Lfion Bloy and others, were 
converted to Catholicism. A couple of years 
later, after having studied under Hans Driesch 
.,at Heldelbeifg.- Maritain undertook, an Inten- 
>^«\ydV'4t\tdy 6f fcjie writings of St Thomas 
Aquinas,' of whom he became a lifelong ad- 
mirer. If in the 1920s or 30s one had been asked 
to name the foremost living representative of 
Thomist philosophy, Jacques Maritain would 
probably have been the first to come to mind. 
There was also, of course, fetienne Gilson. But 
\ though Gilson was certai nly a philosopher and 
a good ope, he was known primarily as an 
eminent historian of medieval thought. The 
' two French writers together . contributed a 
great deal to. bringing Thomism out of the 
ecclesiastical seminary and into a real dialogue 
with other currents of thought- 

Maritain was perfectly well aware that 
Aquinas, like other medieval thinkers, 
accepted scientific theories which had sub- 
sequently to be discarded, and he did not try to 
disguise the fact that in discussing problems in 
political theory St Thomas tended to think 
(what else would one expect?) in terms of the 
-.social-t- political structures of his time. He. was, 

' However, convinced that in spite- of all hlstor- 
■ > ical conditioning Aquinas’s writings gave, ex- 
pression to a body of truth which transcended 
historical relativism. It was this bocjy of truth 
/which Maritain conceived as requiring to be 
/■.'developed and applied In such a way os to. 
. . present jhpmistn as a. living and relevant op-. 

• tion in philosophy or, better; as providing a 
Arm basis for, philosophical reflection in. the 

l ’■ Xmodem', world. - . • • ’ ■ 

' ;• .The tevivai of Thoraism, starting in the 
: nineteenth ccqtUry, was sponsored by Catholic 
writers and hy-.Pope Leo XIII and his stic- 
cessors. Though there have been some Thom- 
-. 1st philosophers who were not members of the 
Roman Catholic Church; it pap hardly be 
. . claimed' that their existence has done much to 
■ disturb the epiinmon belie! that Thomispi ts in 

0 Some sense (pfteii left ^ague 'and uhdeflncd) a 
“Catholic ,phijospphy H , In regard to Maritain 
in particular, there’ are doubtless a good many 

. people |b whom it sepitis obvious that in the 
long-run his message was not so much pljiio- 
•/ ' sophical as religious in character. After all* his 

• religious faith : was cl early the most important 
; . factor in, his life. After, his retirement from 

1 /PrinCetqn ynivefiity in, 1956 and- his Wx'fe’s 
'«•*' 1Q '50 he ; Jiv6c!a( Tgulduse with the 

hU 


Wladimir d’Ormesson, who in 1948 had suc- 
ceeded the philosopher as French ambassador 
to the Vatican, expressed his conviction that 
Maritain had been a saint. But it was not simply 
a matter of Maritain being a deeply spiritual 
man. For example, in his 1932 book on know- 
ledge he included among distinct sources of 
knowledge not only science and philosophy 
but also divine revelation, forming the basis 
of theology, and even religious mysticism. 
Though he certainly philosophized, it is under- 
standable if some people assume without more 
ado that in spite of all that he said about the 
autonomous nature of philosophical thought, 
he really conceived philosophy as an instru- 
ment for use in the service of Christian faith. 

While it is certainly true that Maritain’s 
Christian faith was of fundamental importance 
in his life, it would be a mistake to represent 
him as using philosophy as an instrument in the 
service of nnothcr intellectual discipline, 
namely Christian theology. One of his projects 
was precisely that of contributing to the libera- 
tion of philosophy from the status of handmaid 
of theology, and to showing how it could stand 
on its own feet. He believed that the body of 
lasting philosophical truth embodied in the 
thought of Aquinas could and should be pre- 
sented as depending simply on its own internal 
principles. In other words, philosophy's asser- 
tion of its own autonomy was, for Maritain, a 
sign of progress in an evaluative sense, a sign of 
maturity. 

It may be objected that though Maritain cer- 
tainly said a good deal about the autonomy of 
philosophy, such talk was unrealistic and mis- 
leading. Believing that there is such a thing as 
divinely revealed truth, he must surely have 
believed that any philosophical theory is false if 
it is incompatible with what is assumed to be 
revealed truth. In this case it seems idle to talk 
about philosophy being autonomous. 

We ought not to lose sight of the fact that, as 
Maritain saw history, a cultural.unity existed in 
medieval Christendpni, a unity tVblch, from._ 
' the iatfe- Middle A ge^bfitoartl, suffered’ frag- 
mentation and division. For example, whereas 
there was once only philosophy, in the post- 
medieval world we see the development of 
French philosophy, English pltllosophy, Ger- 
man philosophy. and so on. Maritain wanted to 
contribute to the creation Qf a fresh unity. This 
end could not, however, be attained by return- 
ing to the Middle Ages, an impossible project 
in any case. The empirical sefences had become 
independent of philosophy, philosophy of 
theology. The autonomous nature of these 
disciplines should be preserved. Science 
should be science, philosophy philosophy, 
theology theology apd mysticism mysticism. 
At the same time it was one of the chief jobs of 
philosophy to clarify the relations between the 
distinct disciplines and to throw light on the 
unity of truth. The title of Maritam’s 1932 book 
on knowledge well expresses his point of view, 
Distinguerpour unir. ou Les Degris da savair. 

• ■ It is , true that Maritain did not regard 
philosophy as an adequate guide for life. For 
him. moral philosophy alone Was not enough. 
At the same time realization of human poten- 
tialities demanded, among other things, the 
development of the autonomous use of reason 
.in philosophy.. Tp be a saint was more impor- 
tant th^it to be a philosopher.. But to refuse to 
. rewgni3fc : any intrinsic ’value in philosophy . 
Would; be; for Maritain, to deny, valu6 to an . 
’ ‘ activity, willed by God In' dreating hhpian 
j beings;: What he objected ‘to was the notion 
• - that to pursue genuine philosophy it wqs neces- 
sary tp Say goodbye to religious belief or, as he 
, once put it in discussion with Brunschvlcg and 
other philosophers i ; to abandon any effort to 
• , save one’s sopl. • ' ' . ■ ^ : ; • . >/ * -. 

Maritpln’s writings wejebrigihalJy published 
, by a Variety of. firms in^France ahd America.. 
For anyone who wishes; to odnsuit all Or a good 
, many of them, it; Is obviously a convenience to 
. . find them arranged in chronological order iti 
the cpllecled edition of the complete works of 
Jacques and his wife now being published in 
Switzerland and France under the auspices of 
.the Cergle d’litudes Jacques et Ralssa Mari- 
tain, When finished, the edition will consist of 
fifteen volumes. The first three to become 
' T " ,,J their 


as abstract, arid and unpleasantly “scholastic", 
while the emphasis laid on knowledge may 
seem to express an excessive intellectualism. 
Publication of the collected edition, however, 
facilitates appreciation of the breadth of his 
interests. One of his first writings dealt with 
art, and later he wrote about poetry, creative 
intuition, political society, democracy, educa- 
tion, Judaism and the philosophy of history. 
Further, the chronological arrangement of his 
writings makes it easier to follow the develop- 
ment of his thought. Compared with some 
philosophers, Maritain was a remarkably con- 
sistent thinker. Once he had accepted what he 
believed to be a body of perennially true prin- 
ciples, he proceeded to apply these in a variety 
of spheres without succumbing to the lure of 
any prevailing philosophical fashion. But he 
came to manifest a more lively awareness of 
the different aspects of human life and experi- 
ence, and he was prepared to explore fresh 
lines of thought. In his later years as a professor 
he developed some interest in Eastern 
thought. 

Ever since his conversion to Catholicism 
Maritain had been on the side of theological 
orthodoxy. Given his strong sense of loyalty to 
the Church and his idea of what such loyalty 
demanded, it is not surprising that he was 
deeply distressed by some of the attitudes and 
lines of thought which manifested themselves 
in the wake, so to speak, of the second Vatican 
Council. His reflections found expression in his 
book Le Paysan dela Garonne (4966). One can 
say that he shared the concerns of his friend 
and admirer Pope Paul VI. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that because in the theological sphere Maritain 
was notably orthodox, he must therefore have 
belonged to the right wing in the social- 
political sphere. Even if he started .on the 
right, he moved progressively leftwards, to use 
somewhat misleading language. During the 
Spanish Civil War he brought on himself not 
^only a gqo.d deal of sharp criticism but a|so 
wKat hd described as ‘’pure calumny" by refus- 
ing to recognize General Franco as the repre- 
sentative of Christ and by defending the legi- 
timacy of the republican government. To be 
sure, Maritain condemned excesses on both 
sides, and he campaigned for Intervention by 
foreign powers to secure not victory by one 
side over the other but a suspension of hostili- 
ties and a peaceful settlement. Given the feroc- 
ity of civil war and the interests of the various 
European powers, his hopes were somewhat 
naive. But his desire for a negotiated peHde did 
not save him from attacks by conservative 
feilow-Catholics. 

Just as Maritain regarded philosophy's 
assertion of its own autonomy as a sign of its 
coming of age, so he looked on recognition of 
the state’s independence in its own sphere as a 
mark of progress. But he was no more pre- 
pared to endorse a given form of political soc- 
iety just because it had appeared on the.histor- 
ical stage than he was to subscribe to a given 
philosophical system because it was the most 
recent to appear. Ori the one hand, he came to ' 
condemn capitalist society as exclusively 
dominated by the interplay of private interests 
and as representing ah individualism which he 
Ijked to associate with nominalism in theoret- 
ical philosophy. Oil thp.othef hand, he, con- 
: aemned jwllecrtyjsm andtat&litaiian sodalismas 
representing the triumph of the uniyeipal at the 
exp^nsb of the particulars and the reduction of 
the human being to. a, celi in the social organ- 
ism. Maritain conceived the person as a social 

■ being ajid as called to contribute to realization 
of the common £ood ( : but he also regarded the 
. peraon as, relpfed tp: God arid a* having a goal 

- . tra n^cendlhg 'thisVorld. |Fideiifiy' B an^iriteg-; 
’ tal Humanism* required a sustained attempt to 
' create a sbc{ety 6f p^i^ns'’ iri which justice 
would be done tp.-both'itep^ of the human . 
being. As sociatand pdfidcal'^ru'ctures' come! 
into biingy develop and 

. . ; Ideal ;sodetyi ctfnJ, rievef be -d final 

. , state within hUtbry. fru^ 
ism dorii not eritoii, gbandririH^rit.d^ 

- tyt|*n>form;^ • •; 

A hatural:^ hfe sddiak ; 

pdbticaltheori'^ritai^ tenty tb'cdeate mod- 

■ ^abstract tftpcaptsQf,'^ : 


of Maritain’s 


ritGigs : 


that models can none the less serve a useful 
purpose. We cannot get on without abstract 
general ideas, not at any rate if we propose to 
theorize. 

From the historical point of view Maritain'! 
place in the revival of Thomisra is assured. 

During the inter-war period he was a promin- 
ent figure in the intellectual life of France. But 
judgments about the value of his philosophy 
naturally differ. Some would doubtless depict 
him as a highly intelligent and able man, with 
wide interests, who was so misguided as to 
devote his energies with remarkable persist- 
ence to the unprofitable task of detaching i 
medieval system of thought from its historical 
context and presenting it as the perennially 
true philosophy. Others would protest that un- 
less one simply assumes or takes for granted 
the truth of historical or cultural relativism, the ■ 
fact that Maritain drew inspiration from a 
thirteenth-century thinker by no means proves 
that what he believed to be perennial trathi 
were not in fact what he thought they wen. 

This is a matter for philosophical discussion. 

Among those who accept the label “Thom- 
ist", some stand fairly close to Maritain and ’ 
favour his approach. There are others, how- '■ 
ever, who are inclined to regard him as dogms- 
tic, as making presuppositions which he leaves 
unjustified and which stand in need of justifica- 
tion. 1 am thinking of those Thomists who be- 
lieve that Thomism should be developed by 
means of a method which is really derived from 
German idealism. 

When Maritain was teaching at the Institut 
Catholique at Paris in the period between the 
two world wars, he had ample opportunity to • 
participate in the kind of discussion so beloved 
by French intellectuals. Berdyaev, who had : 
been expelled from Russia in 1922, was often j. 
present at such gatherings. Though Thomism 
was, as one might expect, uncongenial to the f: 
Russian, he tells us in his autobiography Hut j 
he found Maritain himself "irresistibly attt» |; : 
five". Berdyaev also refers to the Frenchman's j 
“great sensitivity and responsiveness” to the j . 

social and cultural movements of the time. He ! 

adds, however, that he found it strange that j 
Maritain’s interest in such movements made i; 
little difference to his philosophy, It is hardly i 
necessary to comment that Maritain himself . 
would not have found it at all strange. Bring . 
firmly convinced that the basic principles of 
“his philosophy" (how he would hnte tbi$ ;•• 
phrase) were perennial truths, he naturally r 
thought it his business to understand contem- t • 
porary movements and then to judge them to \ ■■ 
the light of the relevant principles, not to 
abandon truth to suit a passing fashion. 

There ia an element of heroism in this atti- 
tude, in this steadfast refusal to climb on.tolbe 
bandwagon and echo the latest slogan. 
Though, however, we can certainly admire 
Maritnin's pertinacity In expounding what he j ; 
believed to bo the- truth, it can hardly h* ■' 
claimed that his reputation Blands as high W.U- 
once did, even among those who share Wj 
religious beliefs. In the 1960s and early. 70s ; 

there was a marked tendency in a good many £ 
Catholic universities and colleges to throw ; 
Aquinas an(] Thomism out of the window. Tw* 
was largely, a natural reaction to years pf re- 
ceiving what Berdyaev described as “suffocat- 
ing doses of scholasticism". But the situajh®: J 

-was doubtless, aggravated by the tbeokjjJ fj.-. 
(including Catholic ones) who maintained W, . • 
theology could get along perfectly well wiuKN*. | 
any metaphysics such as that expounded I b* 

Maritain. Since that time respect for.AquJ®- . 
as. an eminent thirteenth-century thinker .a . t 
tended to grow. But respect for him. as seen J . . 
his historical cqntejct does H ot en,a ^ f ac ^2i ’ 

ance of Thqmjsm as. presented by, Jacqip, ^ 

! Maritain in- the twentieth century. ; / ’ V . J 

It may well be, however, that publication^ ^ 
the fine collected edition of his and bis w 
works will reawaken interest in his though • . •; 
discriminating interest that is to say- .fe 
writings. Maritain very -frequently app«^ • J. t 
refera to Aquinas, and: he- may thus 8^;.^ j' 
Impression of a man .who is constantly : r' y 

back to the thirteenth century, to a paatwwjt: , :? 
But in the course of his lbrtg life (1882-1^/ ' 
was fated with -the modern world, anj- ■ i; 

fnnoKf t«, KntV, C7ror(gp SOCl AfTlertCfl. H® ■ » v 
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■ the native 

PAUL HYLAND revelling! 

Wight: Biography of an island the attem] 

292 pp. Gollancz. £12.95. their field: 

■0575034262 anlndepe 

, election ai 

In Culver Cliff , to the north of Sandown , Paul ing with m 

Hyland sees “the complete declension of the the Falkla 
Cretaceous”. He has no time for those who tants only 
cannot see beyond the next cream tea. His of mentia 
stem gaze pierces the mist on Arreton Down , Hyland ac 
daring an Ovemer to be vulgar or a Caulkhead to a soft- 

to permit it. He stalks the Island, across and . scarecrow 
around, densely informing on geology, from that the ki 

the earl lest -sundering to the latest landslip, oa merely a 

natural, political and literary history, finding tion is the 

his best pleasure and prose in the deepest sen- his spirit 
sual and mystical enjoyment of man-free coun- though oi 
tryside, downland and sea-coast, and his worst economic 
in humourless dismissal of anything a grockle excesses i 
might do, see or consume. Not a 

Bede wrote that the Island converted late; claim ant 
Fielding that it had done so sparingly. Equally revealed 
detached from England and France, and suf- Both visl 
fering invasion from both, the Island has given consider 
sanctuary and rest to many (only Charles I Old paste 
seeking to escape from it). Queen Victoria The eros 

came to foster her grief, Tennyson to rule at Island coi 

Farringford, Keats to grow bored with the pic- a year. I 
tuTesque, Garibaldi to plant trees, Swinburne velopmei 
to find such manhood as he might in climbing a conclusic 

cliff, Randolph Churchill a wife in Jennie cultivate* 
Jerome; Lewis Carroll to exercise “the inalien- land won 

able right of a free-born Englishmen to make a on its ov 

morning call” (on Tennyson), John Nash to those U 
build and die at Cowes, Dickens to find poetic Overneri 
inspiration, Karl Marx prophetic. rush: “T! 

By anecdote rather than meticulous survey five way* 

Reading the world 


(that is the domain of Dorn S.F.Hockey, monk 
and Isle of Wight chronicler) Hyland reveals 
the native Islanders to be an equally rich mix, 
revelling in smuggling and wrecking, resisting 
the attempts of Church or State to tithe either 
their fields or their freedom, finding votes for 
an Independence candidate in the last general 
election and, two years previously, sympathiz- 
ing with neither Britain nor Argentina but with 
the Falklanders alone. But of today’s inhabi- 
tants only characters And craftsmen are worthy 
of mention. The ordinary is not a dimension 
Hyland acknowledges. An acute eye is coupled 
to a soft-focus sensibility: Jhe Quarr Abbey 
scarecrow is precisely as he describes it, but 
that the kitchen-garden is “tirelessly tended" is 
merely a generous guess. His poetic imagina- 
tion is the equal of John Cowper Powys's when 
his spirit is lifted by bird-song and sea-mist, 
though only his fancy flies when considering 
economics. “Tourism" in the index only marks 
excesses of carping and crabbiness. 

Not a guide-book but a guide: that is the 
claim and that the achievement. As much is 
revealed of the biographer as of his subject. 
Both visitor and Islander are challenged to 
consider the leasehold nature of their tenure. 
Old pasture Is to be defended from the plough. 
The erosion by water which first formed the 
Island continues , claiming up to ten feet of land 
a year. Rapid eradication by mishandled de- 
velopment is more to be feared. The cautious 
conclusion is that “the Garden Island will be 
cultivated once again. It is an idea and an Is- 
land worth defending; and well worth offering, 
on its own terms, as a refuge and retreat to 
those temporary invaders, the tourists!" 
Ovemers beware, however, do not push or 
rush: “There's four ways on to the Island, and 
five ways off, and God alone knows the fifth.” 


Judy Urquhart 
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It is, John B. Whittow reminds us, thirty-four 
years since A Dictionary of Geography 6y 
W. G. Moore was published by Penguin. The 
old dictionary (which, as Its subtitle admitted, 
dealt solely with physical matters) coped in 191 
Penguin-sized pages. The new dictionary is in 
two volumes, one on human geography and the 
other on physical geography and the latter, 
now before us, alone comprises almost 600 
octavo pages. The expansion reflects technical 
progress and snowballing eclecticism among 
both the suppliers and the consumers of the 
information. It is also fed by the trends and 
Fashions to which the subject has been prey. • 
One may disagree with the editor when he 
claims that geography has "undergone such 
substantial changes In methodology and direc- 
tion as to .warrant the term revolution - some 
would say several revolutions!': for how do you 
have a revolution.without’abmething to over- 
throw? But the sol-disanl revolutionaries have 
undoubtedly been jargonivorous. 1 ‘ 

• The centre of the sqbiect remains soft. It is- 
kept glutinous by quaint foreign words and 
homely phrases . An , , the Hawaiian; for -hlocky 
lava, is still the first entry, We are told about 
marin^friagem, surazo, Kaboob, harmattan and 
Ubecclo , all alien winds. Biilabong is Strine 
for the boring old oxbovAake. Bergy bits are 

• bi(s pf berg, But then, we are told in the pre- 
face, physical geography is the study ot all 
phenomena' within the Earth's physical en- 
vironment. The outer crust of the surveyed , 

•'field i£ more nutritious. Where glaciers once 
merely flowed there are now laid out before us 
five possible ihechanisms for the effect. There 
is tttaeb. godphyaics hpte ; that had not been 
. ^reamt of or up in the 1950s. Remote sensing 
and ratHometric dpting are shown to be part 
■ and; parcel oE fieldwork. There are entrieifor 

• Strafigraphlo units. both foreign and domestic, 

: ■ nUxtertf schemes 'of soil classification and 

; three earthquake .-scales. The climatological, . 
' ttiaterial Includes' shefi .tnfdfers as the EJtman. 

■aW.<i ..a . • KliniK 


The fancy wrappings are derived from the 
various approaches to geography listed by Dr 
Whittow, including the humanistic, idealistic, 
Marxist and quantitative as well as the Man- 
Environment paradigm which in 1977 the 
Schools Council declared to be the. most “suit- 
able and relevant" for the sixleen-to-riineteeh 
age group. Hence entries for General Systems 
Theory, entropy, Markov Chain, equilibrium 
(here equated with model) and perception. 
The Dictionary is admirably detached in its 
treatment of such items, which it doubtless had 
to include by virtue of their wide currency. 

The Dictionary should prove a great success 
among pupils whose teachen are satisfied with 
verbal definitions. Physical geography is a sub- 
ject which, though dominated by problems 
amenable only to scientific treatment, remains a 
refuge for "the Inquisitive who love fresh air and 
sleeping-bags but detest physics and chemistry. 
When the real revolution comes Dr Whittow 
will be able to publish a revised edition of his 
valuable dictionary book smaller than its 
predecessor. ' 


The authors of both Highland Drove and Red i 
Sky at Night are “incomers’* to Scotland whose 
quest for knowledge of their adopted country 
has resulted in books which, although quite 
different, are complementary. John Barring- 
ton writes of his life as a shepherd and cattle- 
man on a hill farm and John Keay of droving 
sheep and cattle to southern markets. 

Keay set out to discover whether it was still 
possible to drive thirty cattle from Loch Har- 
port on Skye, two hundred miles across Scot- 
land on old drove roads , to the tradition al mar- * 
ket at Crieff. In the past a similar drove would 
have been in the charge of one man carrying 
oatmeal and a ram's horn of whisky for suste- 
nance and with n single dog for help: Keay had 
six assistants, including his wjfc Julin and n vet, 
three dogs, three ponies, Land Rovers to car- 
ry supplies, the sponsorship of numerous com- 
panies, and was tinder constant ‘surveillance 
from the RSPCA and BBC Nationwide Televi- 
sion. His cattle also bore scant resemblance to 
their forebears. Those earlier half-wild; 
motley-coloured, native beasts swam the 
dangerous cross-currents of the Sound of Sleat 
whereas Keay's docile, shaggy-haired, red 
"boys" balked at the placid waters of a sea-loch 
and crossed the Sound by fen-y. Any doubts, 
however, about the authenticity of the drove 
are compensated for by Keay's marvellous 
descriptions of scenery and weather and his 
enjoyably humorous anecdotal style. 

Barrington, a Welshman and graduate of 
Aberdeen University, tends 750 Blackface 
sheep and a small herd of cattle on a “hired" of 
2,000 acres above Loch Katrine in Perthshire. 
Red Sky at Night Is not only an account of a 
shepherd’s year but is also the dinryof a natur- 
alist. Litfle escapes Barrington’s enquiring eye 
and; besides the life cycle of sheep, he ajso 
gives those of every bird, beast, Insect ajid 
plant that crosses his path, mixing their histories 
with descriptions’ of the geography, local his- 
tory and folklore of his surroundings. One of 
the best accounts running through (he Hook Is 
that of the fox. Unfortunately his more general- , 
ized descriptions fell Into the . “panoramic 1 
view" category adp occasionally, because he 
knows his subject so well, he forgets the un- 
initiated. The glossary of sheep terms is inad- 
equate and it is inaccurate to claim that 
Blackface and Cheviot sheep contributed the 
bulk of the' Scottish woolsack in the sixteenth 
century since they were not widespread until 
the nineteenth century. But on the whole this is 
an excellent and informative book. • 
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Joseph Frazier Wall’s Skibo (192pp. Oxford 
University Press. £15. 0 19 503450 3) is a very 
strange publication to hear the imprint of OUP 
‘ New York, but it must be seen as a domestic; 
appendage to the author's Substantial biogra- 
pher of Andrew Carnegie rather tfian as a 
serious contribution to the history of the vast 
mansion house and estate! which the Scottish- 
American raulti-milHonalre acquired, and de- 
■ veloped towards the and of his Ufe as a summer • 
platie Hi Scotland, 

The pre-Camegle history of the property 
overlooking the Dornoch Firth i4 not without 
interest - in the eighteenth century (he 
Improving laird George Dempster wa$ among 
its owners - but ifs story front Picitish times 
• onwdrda fills the author with an awe, that finds 
exbreSSfoo in overstuffed language recalling 
that ;V of Hector Hamish Mackay, author of 
'faertelyinds Forlorn, the well-known author- 
- Jty on Hebridean topography so often deferred 
• - to by Sir . Compton Mackenzie. 1; ’ > ’ 

; Although: the jllustripuSiness of Iheestfitels 

frequently o.verMtimatedfWeleambutfiKlepf , 

H as a tpanpged ^ritultural ftnd sporting prop* ; 

fhe cohihiunitics embwedd: ta ils 
iiijOQOacfes, Thl3 : tfay Well Vefiect;tbeo\#pers' : ; 

'j l fkiuink' <haif this. 


after Mrs Carnegie’^ death, that normal ecorio- • 
inicor financial constraints began tp be applied 
to the management of the property. A water- 
fall Was needed, so a neighbouring estate was 
added; the mansion, which had bankrupted its 
previous owner, underwent further grandiose 
expansions, an dm aSsive hospitality on a prodi- 
gious scale was the order of the anriual five- 
month summer season. Though there were re- 
ductions after Carnegie’s death, and later in his , 
daughter’s time, both the fixpen&e pnd the en- 
dufence of this holiday home arc amazing. Its 
history is told ns that of a family estate, iff a 
domestic narrtlive.ota kind not often now 
. compiled and even rttaore rarely published . 

Protestor \jfdl. writes as an American for - 
• Americans. The shpoting for which the estate 
js renowned is therefore ‘.‘punting”, whether of 
deer dr coveys: pfjgroiiSe, ahd;ti oddly con-- 
tfested with hqnttag as known in England; His : 
American taight/boweyer, have Wei- 

■comedimort guidance to. the location 1 of the . 

' Skibo cstale than a mention of ils being foUnd 
when '‘driving along Scotland’s Route 9A from 
: the- village 'Of- BonqT. Brjdge 1 ’,' -and «all could 
’haVe done with a map , a genealogical table, , a : 
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p'tobf-Vpatjer/ancl arc 1 intferf, which toga (her, , 
might havh made this droll llttle volume less 

^unacceptable as Ihqprodvictafa^l^iTj^dp^; 

.•» 'i';. I >;■ 
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• a quotation from Otto Wetainger’s GescMecht 
■ and Chardkter in Jane Lewis’s Women In Eng - 
: ilaridI87Q-J95Q, repeated by Brian Harrison in 
;.hjs review (January 18), was wrongly cited as 
•‘tiiting from ‘l$06 (t hd Vcar of its first English 
?'Uhftisfoticlrt) rathef fh‘ari l903i ■ '■ - * •' 
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